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The Veranda 


In the beginning there were five of us at the Veranda. LeGuard was our employer, 
a New Magician from somewhere in South America. I and the other three employees had 
small and usually inexplicable duties to perform. We all lived together in the mid-sized 
farmhouse LeGuard called The Veranda. LeGuard had picked the four of us personally in 
the summer of 1997, and we had agreed to assist him in his work in whatever way he saw 


fit. 


The work was new and exciting. It was the creation of fairies, a new type of 
magic. It was also very profitable if you were one of the few people on earth who could 
do it. Of those few, LeGuard was the best. LeGuard made about four fairies a year, all 


exquisite, and they brought in fantastic amounts of money. 


None of us had been aware of LeGuard or his work before he’d approached us 
about working for him. We never learned anything of our predecessors, if we had any. 
LeGuard’s choices were as inscrutable as his work was, and it was a source of much 
discussion (when LeGuard was away) how he'd found us and why he wanted us to work 
for him. LeGuard himself would never say. But he made a small and effective family out 


of us. 


Bluewreck was tall and strong and quiet, from Texas. He had a slow and easy 
sense of humor. There was also an unmistakable whiff of tragedy about him. Bluewreck 
worked all day, but every evening he would disappear and drive the long, two-hour strip 
down 46 in LeGuard’s beat-up Ford. We knew that Bluewreck had been in a bad car 
accident on 46, and that his three-year-old daughter had been killed. Bluewreck spent a 
long time in a hospital recovering from the crash, and lost the index finger of his right 


hand. 


He never talked about it. But every night he would come home after the ritual 
drive, raising a cushion of dust as the car lurched over the field in front of the house, and 
he’d be quiet and funny and smelling of reefer. He’d swing his long legs over the rail of 


the porch and pull a Dr. Pepper from the machine. 


Bluewreck had been LeGuard’s first recruit. They met in a diner just outside of 


Tucson. Most of our duties were rather vague, but Bluewreck did most of the physical 


labor and the fixing of things. And he cooked. 


Gary had been a wedding photographer in Detroit. He shot weddings free-lance 


sometimes, even when he was working at The Veranda. 


Gary’s job was to control the lighting in the small green shed where LeGuard did 
his work. LeGuard was very precise in his instructions about the lights, and his wishes 


were often exotic and hard-to-realize. 


Gary kept a photo-book of prints he’d taken at weddings — the shots that no one 
ever wants prints of. People half-blinking or with their mouths open in some awkward or 
ridiculous expression. He’d assembled hundreds of them. Bluewreck spent a whole 


evening with Gary once, getting drunk and laughing at this album. 


The third member of our team was Zane. She was the animal specialist. LeGuard 
kept a number of animals around while he worked. He'd indicated that their presence was 
an essential element of creating the fairies. He wouldn't explain exactly how. He certainly 


never harmed any of them. Zane would never have been a part of the project if he had. 


Zane was twenty-four, just a little older than me. She was friendly, but kept 
Bluwreck, Gary and I at a certain distance. She seemed to prefer the company of the 
animals. Gary told me she’d had rodeo experience. Zane had an ex-husband, whom she 


got together with once in a while. 


I was the youngest of the employees. At twenty-one, I was the 'kid.' My job was 
to run the office and take care of all LeGuard’s correspondence. I took calls, and I was 


the one who delivered the finished fairies. 


LeGuard was choosy about what kinds of commissions he took, and how many. 
Running his office was not very demanding, so much of my time there I spent idle, trying 
to forget a girl I’d loved and lost the previous winter. I tried to distract myself with 
books, television, and movies. But it was without much success. If I read Shakespeare, 


she was Viola or Juliet. If I watched Star Trek, she was the beauty from Venus. 


As for LeGuard himself, he seemed, at first, like an average old man. Short, stout 


but not fat, somewhere in his early sixties. He dressed casually; work shirts and khaki 


pants. On closer inspection, one would notice the odd things about him — the short, 
curled fingers and thick, almost-black nails; the slightly-too-large, slightly-too-dark eyes; 


the accent that no one could ever confidently identify. 


Five New Magicians had made themselves known to the public since 1985. At 
one time they might have been feared or persecuted for their skills. And there had been a 
furor, in the scientific and religious communities, about the kind of work they did. But 
this was starting to die down. The Magicians kept a relatively low profile, and many 
people disbelieved what they read about their abilities anyway. Plus, their activities 


seemed benign, and closer to art than to black magic or "mad" science. 


LeGuard’s work was in vogue right now, in the circles of people who could afford 
it. Lots of money was coming in. And LeGuard shared the wealth. We were all paid 
ridiculously well for our work at The Veranda. All of us had wondered why LeGuard 
insisted we were important to the creation of a fairy. He always worked on them alone in 


his green work shed. 


LeGuard was busy. He made fairies for the National Park in Virginia, a fairy as a 


gift for the President’s daughter, and three fairies for the Botanic Garden in Washington. 


The grounds that The Veranda sat on had once been a drive-in movie theater. The 
screen was gone, except for a few big chunks of its concrete foundation on the west end, 
half covered with weeds. The speaker posts had all been pulled up. But the long, sloping 
mounds that had connected them — that elevated the front end of the parked cars to give 
a better angle for looking up at the screen — still ran in long rows across the field. 


Bluewreck had invented a game that put the irregular surface of the field to use. 


He called it bottle racing. To do it, you take a tape-wrapped bottle filled with sand 
and put it on one of your car’s front fenders. Then you drive over the rows as fast and 
long as you can, without losing the bottle. You lose when the bottle falls off the car. You 


get extra points for executing tricky turns. 


Bluewreck, Gary and I would turn on the big lights in the field and bring beers 
out. We’d hear Zane’s records being played in the house, laid-back stuff usually, and 


we'd take turns piloting the Ford. 


There was no beating Bluewreck at this game. He had a remarkable control of the 
car, a seemingly effortless coordination of steering and acceleration that Gary and I 
couldn’t begin to approach. Especially Gary; he would barely start the car and the bottle 


would be thumping and rolling toward the windshield. 


One June night, Bluewreck, Gary and I returned to the house after doing some 
bottle racing in the field. LeGuard had asked us to meet in the evening so he could show 
us the newest fairy. He had just finished it the day before. After a fairy was finished there 


was always a heaviness to his walk, and his black eyes would seem duller than usual. 


LeGuard was in the living room, talking to Zane. She broke off her sentence in 


mid-stream when we entered. It was plain we’d interrupted something. 


LeGuard looked upset, but we figured it was just the strain of completing the 


project. 


“Bluewreck kept the bottle on the hood for eleven minutes at fifteen mph,” Gary 


announced. “That’s incredible driving.” 
Bluewreck shrugged 


I said, “Governor of Vermont called today, Boss. He wants a singing fairy for his 


wife’s garden.” 
“Does it have to sing well?” LeGuard asked. 


I tried not to show that I was fairly drunk, even though I was technically off the 


clock. 


LeGuard took us to the work shed to see the fairy. It was for the Children’s 
Hospital in Vermont. LeGuard’s workshop was a bizarre mess, full of clay, wire, obscure 
charts and diagrams, animals, candles, movie lights, old bottles and jars. He had the fairy 
in a fur pouch on the workbench. At LeGuard’s coaxing it fluttered out, severely 
beautiful, female and moth-like. It was hard to look directly at the fairies; it seemed as 
soon as you saw them from one angle you were seeing them from another already. You 


felt the fairies as much as saw them. The fairy purred and buzzed. It knew hundreds of 


lullabies and would be placed in the toddler ward. It would not sing for us because we 


were adults. It glided over our arms and through our hair, then returned to its pouch. 
We were all impressed. 


But it wasn’t long before we found out what LeGuard and Zane had been talking 
about. Zane was leaving. She’d been visiting her ex-husband for a few weeks while the 


rodeo was in town, and she’d decided to go back on the circuit with him. 


LeGuard tried to act casual about her impending departure, but it plainly bothered 
him. He became more irritable with all of us, but in particular, Zane. He was petulant and 


unbearable by the day she actually left. 


I took over the tending of the animals, but I didn’t have the training for a lot of it. 


I asked LeGuard if he was going to hire a replacement for Zane. 
“You can’t replace people,” he said. 


A few weeks later, Gary decided to quit. He’d been offered a job at a men’s 


magazine in New York. 


He told Bluewreck and I about it before he told LeGuard. We were walking by the 
broken concrete slabs that had been the foundation of the Drive-In screen. Gary told us 
that he had grown up in a city called River Rouge, and at the end of every summer they 
would have “Rouge Days.” This was three days of special events. His favorite had been 
the showing of movies in the ballpark at night. They’d set up a giant screen in the 
outfield, and families would sit in the bleachers and watch cartoon shorts and Disney 
pictures, the really old ones like Old Yeller. Everyone sitting outside, watching the same 


story on the big screen, had always seemed powerful to Gary. 


But mostly he wanted to talk about his discomfort over telling LeGuard he was 


leaving. 


And LeGuard did take it badly; much more so than when Zane left. He pleaded 
with Gary not to go. He offered him more money, less hours ... But it was hard to make a 


job on The Veranda softer than it already was. 


LeGuard catered to Gary shamelessly the week before he left, hoping to change 


his mind. Bluewreck and I watched the old man uneasily. 


I privately theorized that LeGuard’s work depended on the formation of a family, 
a gestalt. Somehow it was part of a fairy’s creation. I wasn’t sure how we all fit into it. 


But the easygoing arrangement suddenly felt unhealthy. 


Bluewreck felt the same way. After Gary left, the atmosphere was tense at The 


Veranda. LeGuard avoided the two of us. He worked constantly in the shed. 


Bluewreck and I spent most of our time bottle racing. We developed an unspoken 
understanding that we’d soon be leaving the Veranda as well. Bluewreck was finished 
living in this State, and through with the ritual drives down 46. Maybe he had purged 
himself of the accident, and what had happened to his daughter. 


As for me, I was pining for my lost love around like a lost arm, and I wondered if 


new surroundings would make me feel whole again. 


August came, dry and hot, and on one of its first days, Bluewreck told LeGuard 
that he was leaving The Veranda. I sat on the porch taping up a bottle. I heard Bluewreck 
tell LeGuard he needed to talk to him. The magician said they could talk in the work 
shed. LeGuard said he had something for Bluewreck there. The two went off together. 


It was dark when Bluewreck swung open the front door and stepped heavily onto 
the porch. His face was pale. He said, tightly: “Keys,” and I threw him the keys to the 
Ford. He caught them in his three-fingered right hand and walked straight to the car. He 
gunned the engine and roared off to the field. 


He drove wildly and aimlessly out there, the car spinning and banging and 
throwing dust. It made a crazy sight, the headlights lurching and heaving as the car 
jumped up and down in the field. And he just kept at it. He was still out there when I 


went to bed. 


The next morning he was gone. The door to his room was open and his things 


were gone. I looked out the window. There was only LeGuard’s car, and my own. 


LeGuard had already made breakfast when I got downstairs. I found it hard to 
meet his gaze. What could he have done or said to upset Bluewreck so much? I settled 


silently into the pancakes. 


“Bluewreck’s gone,” LeGuard said. I said I knew. 


“He was the strength of this place, LeGuard said quietly. “But in the end, he 


wasn’t that strong. He isn’t that strong.” 
I didn’t comment, I just hoped he’d stop talking about it. 


“I suppose you'll be going now, too,” LeGuard said. And though I hadn’t planned 
to tell him for another week, I told him then that yes, I had to leave The Veranda, too. 


He nodded. 

“Come to the shed with me first, though. I’ve got something for you.” 
“What?” 

“A fairy.” 

“The one for the Hospital?” 

“No, no, this is a special one. Just for you.” 


We went to the shed, just as LeGuard and Bluewreck had gone to the shed the 


night before. 


I didn’t know what to expect. LeGuard had never made any of us a fairy, to my 
knowledge. Did he think the gift would make me stay? There was a small pink box on the 


work bench. 
“Open it,” LeGuard coaxed softly. So I did. 


The fairy was asleep inside. It was female, with a slim white body and a haystack 
of tawny hair spilling down its back. Its scent was familiar. And when it lifted its head, I 


leaped back, shocked. 


It was the perfect image of Luce, the girl I loved. I looked numbly at LeGuard. 


For the first time LeGuard’s eyes seemed alien and frightening to me. 


“Don’t go...” he said. 


I left within the hour, throwing my things recklessly into the green Impala. 


It’s been a year since I left. I took a job at a courthouse in a little town at the edge 


of the desert. I rent a small house. 


I haven’t heard from Bluewreck, Zane or Gary since the summer we’d spent 
together at The Veranda. I did see a picture of LeGuard in a magazine, but the article was 
about the public fairies he’d done in previous years. It said nothing of where he was at 


present. 


So, I work, and I’ve made some friends. There is an abandoned drive in at the 


edge of town, and I've taught a neighbor how to bottle race. We do it on weekends. 


And there are plenty of nights when I return home and remove the small pink box 
from under my bed, and watch, with pleasure and melancholy, the fairy that I could not 
leave behind; though it was not Luce, though it was not a cure for my pain. I watch the 
small creature with the face and body of a girl from a town off 46 dance and spin, on 
clouds of warm colors, inside the box. I spend a lot of evenings just watching the fairy 


and thinking of Luce. 


And every time I put the lid back on the box, I know I’ve just done something 


wrong. 


The Night Science 


Jim Cheff 


l. 
My Brother, Fire 


When he was a baby, my brother, Fire, was uncontrollable. He'd incinerate his 


diapers and make his formula boil in the bottle. 


By age three, he’d gotten a little quieter and easier to manage. He liked to sit in 


front of the hallway mirror, and watch flames curl and flicker on the top of his head. 


By age five, he'd learned to burn things only when he wanted to. Fire knew he'd 
get in trouble if he hurt anyone, or ruined any of the furniture. But it was obvious that 


Fire had a temper, and a solitary, un-guessable inner life. 


Like any brothers, we fought sometimes. Once, when we were in elementary 
school, Fire lost control of his temper and hit me. I still have a dark red scorch mark on 


my cheek. 


Fire's teen years were difficult. The other students feared and disliked him. A few 
were attracted to the air of danger around him, and tried to become his friend. But, 
invariably, they came to regret it. The day after graduating from high school, Fire left 
home. We found his schoolbooks and belongings incinerated in dark piles on the floor. 


By that time, Fire was only speaking to us when he had to. 


Fire didn't like people, and he absolutely hated cities. I knew he would go 
somewhere as far away from people and cities as he could get. He’d sometimes talked 


about wanting to live in the woods. 


Many years have passed, and no one has heard from Fire since the day he left. I 


think about him often. 


And, when I see news of a forest fire on the television, I wonder if that's what's 


become of my brother, Fire. 
2. 
Three Generations 


The trip to the airport has been a series of wrong turns. We are here to pick up 
my wife's parents. We drive all over the airport and somehow end up on the runway. A 


departing flight almost takes our roof off. 


Next we find ourselves driving through the terminal. People with luggage move 
out of the way as I steer the car down halls and corridors, past reservation desks and 


escalators. My wife sees her parents and we stop and pick them up. 


My mother-in-law sits in the back seat with her husband. She tells us she's been 
seeing the Virgin Mary in the apartment across the street. The Virgin Mary looks out of 
its windows. She wears a shimmering gown. "It looks like it is made of lights. It is very 
beautiful..." 


Her husband makes a noise of inattentive disapproval. We swing a curve, just as 
a loud roaring sound fills the terminal behind us. I twist around to look. Pandemonium. 


People running, trying to get away from something. 
"It is a tornado," my mother-in-law says. 


Whenever there is trouble, she suspects a tornado. I look at her in the rear-view 


mirror. She is peeling an orange with a knife. 


My wife kneels backward on the passenger seat to see what is going on. "It's the 


tidal wave they were talking about on the radio," she says. She's right. The corridor 
behind us is being consumed by rushing water. It carries passengers and pilots and 
luggage buggies along with it. I speed up, but there's no avoiding it. The wave catches 


us just as we finish rolling up the windows. 


We're swept along, sometimes under the water, sometimes above it. We see 
people swimming and floating past us. I let go of the steering wheel -- it's useless -- and 


accept a piece of the orange my mother-in-law has peeled. 


We're swept out of the airport and then the car is floating precariously on the 
waves. The engine is still running, but we don't know which way to go. We look, but 
there is no land in sight. The floodwater is up to the bottom of the windows. The 
headlights are on, and they make white blobs of illumination under the water. "We're 


sinking," my father-in-law comments. 
He is right. The car is filling up with water. 
"We are washing our feet," my mother-in-law says to my wife. 


Then we see two tiny lights in the dark sky. We look up, and see a large kite 


making its way down to us. There is a boy riding on it. 


It is our seven-year-old son. He took off in the kite months ago. 


He's holding a flashlight in each hand. We've seen him plenty of times since he 
left, but he refuses to get off the kite. He will only bob around above us, visit, and swoop 


down for snacks. 


We are glad to see him. He tells us which way to go to get back to dry land. He 
descends low enough to accept a piece of orange from his grandmother. Then, he's up 


and off again. 


Soon we are driving up a rocky bank onto the edge of a two-lane road. It is still 


dark. We can see a series of low, flat buildings. "Queens, " I say to my wife. 


"We'll have to be careful," she says, nodding. "Queens is full of werewolves." 
Her father perks up at the mention of werewolves. He says that he saw werewolves when 
he was a boy in Italy. Werewolves, he says, are created when dogs get locked together 
during intercourse. If they cannot break apart before the moon rises, the dogs will turn 


into werewolves. My wife's mother adds that werewolves have teeth in their ears as well 


as their mouths, and they can bite with them. She imitates some of the howls werewolves 


make. 
"You will call them to us," scolds her husband. 


We make it through Queens without seeing werewolves. We are driving past 
bridges and smokestacks. The road is following the river. We see a sign for a “Scenic 


Overlook” twenty miles ahead. My wife's parents want to see it. 


When we get there, we walk to the edge of a deep ravine. There is a waist-high 
fence and binoculars on a pole. There is a stiff wind blowing, and it makes our legs cold 


where our pants and stockings are wet. 


We lean over the fence and look down. My mother-in-law's babushka is flapping 
at the back of her head. "There," she says, pointing downward. "There is where I lived 
as a girl." We look down through the binoculars and see a rustic little town floating in 
the air. Little houses with wooden shutters, a dirt road that leads from the church to the 


bar. We can hear the church bell swinging lazily in its perch. 


My father-in-law strains to see down into the gloom. He complains to his wife 
that she left his glasses in the car. He tells her to go get them. "I wonder if Mrs. 


Gorbachev waits on her husband like this," she says, and heads back to the car. 


She is gone several minutes. Her husband is straining to see down into the ravine, 
leaning further and further over the fence. "Where has she gone? Where are my 


glasses?" he complains. 


Then, just as we warn him not to lean out so far, he tips forward -- and over he 


goes, down into the Scenic Overlook. 


His wife returns with his glasses and looks around. "Has the tornado taken my 


husband? 
3. 
The Stars In A Row 


At the end of the 22nd Century, it was discovered that a form of interstellar space 


travel could be achieved by means of the brain's neural synapses. It was the beginning of 


a golden age of quasi-physical space travel that explored the inner cosmos as much as the 


outer cosmos. Space was infinite, and when traveled by these means, infinitely personal. 


Conceptual spaceships were constructed -- vast, calculating engines of cohesion, 
absorption and directional psychic thrust, pulling travelers into the abstract dimensions of 


physical and quasi-physical Space. 
The Hawaiian island of Kauai was the center of these operations. 


Kauai remained a popular location for tourists. Its beaches could still be walked, 
its robust tides could still be surfed, and its resorts were still booked up in the 
summertime. But it was understood that the mountains of Kauai had been set aside for 
space travel. Kauai was now controlled by the Space Program. It was a launch pad for 


extraterrestrial psychic operations. 


Spaceships were powered by gardens on Earth. The Limahuli Garden was the 
most powerful engine developed yet. The next ship to leave from the island -- the 
Essence -- would be powered by the Limahuli Garden. The Garden had been tended and 


fine-tuned for space travel for the last six years. 


The Limahuli Garden was no longer open to the public. It was a loss for the 
tourists. But other splendid sights had replaced those that the Limahuli Garden had 
previously offered. The nighttime sky above the island was now full of spacecraft, in 
various stages of completion. Though conceptual in nature, the psychically-constructed 


spacecraft were nevertheless largely visible to the naked eye. 


One could see the starry red tentacles of the Potential, as it made its way out of 
the Earth's orbit. One could see the multicolored lights of the smaller excursion vehicles. 
For over a year, the formation of the Essence had been visible from the beach: a slow- 
growing network of glowing hexagons, in the Western portion of the sky. And in a year's 


time, Kauai would be witness to the return of the fiery and immense Manifestation. 


The launch of the Essence had started. 


The launch began with the Om. 


The Psychonauts spent the week before the launch in a haze, doing only simple 


tasks, hoping that they had prepared well for the journey. 


They heard the first Om at the very edge of their consciousness. It was low and 
steady. On the first day the Om was barely audible, and they would lose track of it, if 


they weren't paying attention. 


By the second day, the Om was loud and unmistakable. They heard it even in 
their sleep. The Essence, that string of glowing hexagons in the night-time sky, was 
gearing up to take them into Space. The Limahuli Garden, it's engine, was fine-tuning 
itself. And, it was fine-tuning them. Their bodies were falling in sync with the Om. It 
was a gradual process. When the Om reached its seventh and final stage, their trip would 


begin. 


The Psychonauts took solitary walks along the beaches. In the evenings, they 
watched crabs jump out of the water and clatter sideways up the rocks. They meditated 
and exercised and tuned in to the Om. They swept their cabins clean. The Om was in 
their ears as they zipped up the netting that would keep lizards and spiders and 


mosquitoes out of their cabins while they were away. 


The Psychonauts cleared their cabins of everything that would not be absolutely 
essential during the trip. This would make it easier to hold their cabin as an image in 
their mind, once the trip began. As the Essence traveled further and further away from the 
Earth, they would need to maintain their connection to their physical bodies. Their 
bodies would, physically, remain in the cabins, in a jelly of semi-consciousness. But their 
minds would be aboard the Essence, heading away for the stars. Assistants on Kauai 


would help the Psychonauts eat and tend to bodily matters while they were traveling. 


When the Om reached its sixth stage, the Psychonauts dreamed of hexagons. 
When the Om reached it seventh stage, they dreamed of a single hexagon. This was the 
hexagon they would spend the trip in -- the hexagon that had been slowly connecting to 


their body, at a silent, sub-atomic level, since the first day they'd arrived on Kauai. The 


Om was booming. The Psychonauts could pay attention to nothing but the Om. They lay 


on their beds, waiting. Dawn would bring the launch. 


The Essence did not have a captain. It had a Gardener. 


The Gardener, at the helm of the Essence, was steering the psychic spaceship out 


into Space. 


The snout of the Essence was a swarm of flexible telescopes. Most were pointed 
at locations far out among the stars. But one of the telescopes was looking back, at the 
Earth. When the Gardener looked through that telescope, he saw the Earth, small and 
blue. 


At the same time, the Gardener was in the Limahuli Garden, the leafy engine that 
was propelling the Essence into Space. The seven chakral fires that the Gardener had 
been tending all week glowed in patches around him: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet. The Gardener, in the Garden, had a single telescope of his own. He 


was peering through it, into the sky. He was looking at the Essence, as it sped away. 


On the Essence, the Gardener looked down at the Earth. He saw the tiny island of 
Kauai, lost in the restless Pacific. He saw the Limahuli Garden, and the seven chakral 


fires burning brightly. He saw himself, looking up. 


Then, all the telescopes of the Essence swung upward. The Gardener looked out 


at their destination. Space was vast, and waiting for them. 
So off they went. 
4. 
The Unseen Beast 


The most amazing thing about the Unseen Beast is that no one ever sees it. It 
doesn't confine itself to deep woods, deserted houses, or seldom-visited places. No -- it 
spends its days a stone's throw from rows of parked cars, from schoolhouses, gas stations, 
apartment complexes, and convenience stores. The Beast is big enough that if it laid 


itself down in a roadside ditch, most of its flabby, rust-colored body would still be visible 


to traffic. It is slow enough, while moving, that it could never avoid being seen, if a 


pedestrian or cyclist approached it, from a block or two away. 


It is not a quiet creature. It makes a loud, rancorous sound, a cross between a 
protracted yawn and a gurgling roar. Still, it can live in the same place for decades, and 


no one ever hears it. 


The Beast shows few signs of intelligence. And it has absolutely no sense of 
hygiene. It likes to roll in garbage, and eat road-kill. Sometimes, it puts its hind legs (if 
legs you can call them) high above its head, and drags its butt along the ground, the way 
dogs do. But no one, thankfully, has ever stumbled onto this disturbing sight. 


The Beast does not prey on other creatures, nor do other creatures pose a danger 
to it. It loves its garbage and road-kill, but otherwise, it seems quite removed from 
nature's 'food chain.’ Unlike humans, animals are very aware of the Unseen Beast's 


presence. They avoid it, and flee when it comes near. 


The Beast is not afraid to enter buildings. If a window is left open, the Beast will 
crawl through it. It can work its body into all sorts of shapes, and get in anywhere. It has 
bones -- lots of them. But none of those bones are connected. They float around inside 
the Beast's body, till its lazy muscles and thick innards push them into whatever shape it 


needs to be. 


Of the beast's origin and motivations, nothing is known. It seems to be the only 


one of its kind. Where did it come from? What is its origin? 


Perhaps the Beast’s biological solitude is what compels it to stay near populated 
places, though it can only be a resident of those places in an extremely peripheral 
manner. Big as a garbage truck, loud and incautious, it sometimes watches us from only a 


few feet away. 
How do we not see it? 
5: 
The Spinning House 


In the middle of the town was a house. And, sometimes, the house would spin. 


The house was in a quiet neighborhood. It had a modest front and back yard, and 
a white picket fence. The house was painted gray. Not a cold, metallic gray, but a warm 
gray that looked old, and settled-in. The house was small and square. There was a front 


door, with a window on either side. The curtains were always drawn. 


When the house spun, it only lifted a few inches off the ground. Sometimes it 
rotated slowly. Other times, it spun very fast. It stayed level when it spun, as if the 
house was sitting on a carousel. But there was no carousel: when the house spun, there 
was nothing but dust between it and the ground. Whatever mechanism or process made 


the house spin, it was not a mechanism or a process of the everyday, rational world. 


The grass grew tall in the yard, but not so tall as to make the neighbors complain. 
No one was ever seen mowing the grass, or going in or out of the house. There were 
several tall, woolly bushes in the front of the yard, pressed close to the picket fence. But 


these bushes only partially blocked the view of the house from the street. 


When the house spun, it spun quietly. When it spun fast, you could see the 
bushes shake in front of the house. When it spun slowly, its movement was steady 


enough that birds sitting on the roof did not bother to fly off. 


When the house spun at night, the light from its front windows - which came on 
every night at seven - lit up the patch of sidewalk in front of the house, off and on, off 


and on, every minute or so, as if the neighborhood had its own small lighthouse. 


Many people saw the house spin. Each of them thought that they were the only 


one to see it. None of them told anyone else what they’d seen. 


Some people in the neighborhood saw the spinning house in their dreams. They 


dreamed about the house even if they had never seen it while they were awake. 
The people who dreamt about the spinning house never talked about it, either. 


They seemed to know that there was something special about having the spinning 
house in their neighborhood. And they seemed to understand that thinking about it too 


much, or worse, talking about it, would be certain to make the house go away. 


So they never talked about the spinning house, or thought about it for very long. 
They never wondered who lived in it, or what made it go round and round, or why they 


saw it in their dreams. 
Because of this, the house stayed where it was. 
And sometimes, it would spin. 
6. 
The Exercise Lady 


She's awoken by a sound from the living room. She listens: has she left the 


television on? 


She walks through the blue-shadowed hallway to the living room, and yes, the 


television screen is lit up. The Exercise Lady is on. 


The reception is always poor when she sees The Exercise Lady. The Exercise 
Lady is a vague, crackly shape, in the center of the screen. She's following the 
instructions of a male coach, who announces the exercises. He encourages The Exercise 
Lady as she performs the exercises. The coach is always off-screen. All you can see is 


the Exercise Lady. 


The woman stands in the square of blue light the television screen makes on her 


living room carpet. 
She begins to imitate the movements of The Exercise Lady. 
ie 
17 Starboard Arc 


His mother was a very small woman. Imagine setting a pin down at the center of a 
white linen sheet, on a king-sized bed, and you will have some idea of how small she 


was. 


She was not timid, but she was very quiet and unassuming. At the nursing home, 


they called her "The Little Angel". 


This is why her son was surprised to find out that -- in the Afterlife -- his mother 
was a television star. She was the co-host of a morning talk show. The show was taped 
in front of a studio audience. Its two amiable hosts - one of whom was his mother -- took 


phone calls from viewers during the broadcasts. 


He had stopped at a laundromat to try and phone her. He was in a busy city that 
looked a lot like Detroit, or maybe one of the older neighborhoods of Brooklyn. He 
didn't have his cell phone with him, and the laundromat was the only place he could find 


that had a public phone. 


He dialed the old home number - the one he'd grown up with as a kid, the first 
phone number he'd ever committed to memory: 842-3743. The number, of course, was 


out of service. The house hadn't been there since the 1970s. There was no answer. 


Then he remembered something. He’d been given his mother's laptop upon his 
arrival. He'd been carrying it all along, but he hadn't considered opening it until that 
moment. Maybe he could use the laptop to reach her. Sure enough, when he opened the 
lid, there was a small tab on the side of its small screen that said 'HOME.’ He pressed it, 


and immediately, he heard a connection being made. 


But it was a man’s voice that said ‘hello.’ It was a smooth, professional-sounding 


voice. He did not recognize it. 


He asked for his mother by name, and added: “This is her son.” He heard 
laughter from what sounded like a large group of people on the other end. There was 
even some scattered clapping. "I'll put her on,” the man said. More laughter, this time 


with a hushed, conspiratorial ring to it. 


Seconds later, he heard his mother's voice, greeting him from the tiny speaker of 
the laptop. He recognized her voice at once. But there was something different about it. 
She sounded very self-assured; her voice conveyed a confidence and ease that he did not 
associate with her. He told her that he'd just arrived, and he'd been looking for a way to 


contact her. 


The audience clapped and laughed. 


His mother explained: she was co-host of a television show, and he'd called 
during the taping of a program. She said there was some irony in the thought that the 


show was broadcast 'live. ' She laughed, sounding completely at ease. 


It was not a problem that he'd called during the show. Part of the fun of taking 
phone calls was that it made the show loose and unpredictable. And the audience was 


delighted to witness his celebrated mother being reunited with her son. 


Naturally, she wanted to see him, and she started to tell him her address. He 
stopped her. He said that, if she were on the air, she should give him the address 


privately, after the show. 


“You don’t have to be concerned about things like that here,” his mother told him. 


“I live at 17 Starboard Arc. Just get in a taxi, and give them that address.” 
8. 
A Visit From The Outdoors 


The couple lived in a small house that faced away from the street. Their house 
had a small, unruly backyard. It was always overgrown, but in a pretty way -- or, so 


thought the husband, who was more tolerant of wild green things than the wife was. 


One day, the husband bought a small tree at the local nursery. He intended to 
plant the tree in the yard, and do some general landscaping around it. A stone path, 
perhaps. Maybe he'd plant a little flowerbed at the feet of the crumbling garden statue 
he'd found in a nearby field and hauled home. 


To the husband's dismay, the tree from the nursery was not a real tree. Once he'd 
carried it into the yard and gotten a closer look at it, he saw that the branches were 
detachable. They were stuck to the tree in a series of pre-drilled holes, like an artificial 


Christmas tree. He'd have to take it back to the nursery. 


Just then, he noticed a tiny blue snake on the ground. He crouched down to look 
at it. It grew bigger before his eyes. Its appearance changed. Its snake eyes became 
large eyes, dark and round, and two thick teeth sprouted from beneath what was now a 
pinkish nose. The snake was turning into a rodent. It kept getting bigger. The man 


hurried into the house, and shut the door quickly behind him. 


The shape-shifting creature had followed. It was pressed up against the door. 
The door's upper portion was glass, and he could see the creature through it. It was a 
woman now -- but a monstrous, dirty woman, huge and wild-eyed. It was pushing its 
body hard against the door. The husband pushed back from the other side with all his 


strength, desperate to keep the woman from getting in. 


Only the thin glass separated their faces. The woman's face was wide and round, 
and fluctuating, like an egg that had burst open and was running in all directions. Her 
eyes were red-rimmed and bulging. The man was terrified. He did not know what to do. 
He desperately made a scary face at the woman, hoping that he could seem as frightening 


as her. 


He was surprised at the effect of this makeshift strategy. The woman’s dirt- 
smudged face changed — she was frightened. The man thought for a moment that she 


might turn and run away. 


But then the fear vanished from her eyes, and she pushed even harder against the 


door. 


The next thing he knew, the woman was right in the kitchen with him -- giant- 
sized and bad-smelling. She had passed right through the wood and glass of the door 
without breaking it. Her odor was of fur and dirt and perspiration. The two of them were 
now squeezed together in the space between the wall and the kitchen counter. The 
woman was looking down into his face. He could see grass stains around her mouth, and 


a crust of dried snot on her upper lip. 


And that was the scene his wife walked in on, as she entered the kitchen. The 


situation was, of course, highly abnormal. 


The man's wife defused it, however, with surprising ease. She invited the strange 


woman into the dining room. 


She sat her down at the table, like a guest. Then his wife made coffee, and put 


cake on plates for the three of them. 


The giant woman from outdoors sat quietly as she was served. 


The man's wife was not a fan of wild green things, but she was an exemplary 


hostess. 


When a visitor came to her home, nothing could stop her from offering coffee, 


and a bite to eat. 
9. 
Three Angels 


First Angel was beginning. A flash initiated it above the endless green data carpet 
beneath the Omaha Polyp. First Angel turned the sky speckled pink where the data 
carpet met the horizon. Its energy mass hung there in the firmament for only a moment, 


then it began its crackling, sprawling skid over the green surface of the carpet. 


The data carpet was a multilayered mesh of rotating cubes that spin as they 
receive signals from the other cubes. The surfaces of the cubes both attracted and 
repelled the rushing energy of First Angel, and thus, as it passed over, the cubes increased 
the speed of its passing. First Angel was a high-speed dawn. The sizzling rush of it left a 
hot-pink spume in its wake. The spray faded as it sank into the layers of the data carpet. 


The sky above the data carpet was a tense and angular pattern of flowing lines. 
As First Angel passed beneath it, the lines opened up and released the Harvesters that lay 


dormant inside the pattern of lines. 


The Harvesters awoke. The sky opened up with millions of them as First Angel 
rippled past. They opened in pairs like eyes from behind invisible lids. They saw the 
stinging, luminous light of First Angel as it hurtled away from them, and they saw the sky 


around them open up with other Harvesters. 


Second Angel happened immediately after First Angel. Second Angel was dark 
blue and intimidating, it rose up from the data carpet in whale-sized, upwardly-growing 
trunks. Second Angel's giant fibers erupted from the carpet, pushing the spinning green 
cubes aside as it sped upward. The trunks of Second Angel shot up above the eyes of the 


Harvesters, and formed a complex latticework above them. 


Second Angel would wait while the Harvesters did their work. It would link the 
lines in the sky while it waited. The Harvesters descended, and began digging data from 


under the carpet. 


When the Harvesters finished, Second Angel swallowed up all the data the 
Harvesters had collected. It sucked the data up into its trunks through trembling 
apertures. It searched through the data, sorted it, and slid it down blue-walled tunnels, 
through the hierarchy of the Polyp, routing it to whatever destinations the Second Angel 


saw fit. 


Third Angel was last in the cycle. Third Angel was a silver-yellow breath from 
the lungs of the Omaha Polyp. It came at the end of the day. Third Angel was a 
champagne wind that flowed upward; it was an irresistible, soothing push. It dislodged 
the harvesters from the sky and blew them up even higher. It lifted them in pairs, and 
placed them in the strata that they slept in. Third Angel continued up, past them, then 
flowed back down, passing through the Harvesters as it descended. It caused them to 


light up and glow, as they shut down. 


This was the last thing the Harvesters saw as the day ended: each other, glowing; 
and far beneath them, the pale yellow fizzling of Third Angel, as it seeped down, into the 


vast plains of the carpet. 


Cold Days in Hell 


The cops kicked Urfirer’s ass—and it wasn’t a pretty ass. Scales, stray hairs an 


inch thick, and a bleary blind eye on the left cheek. 


The thing that was pretty, though, was Urfirer’s face. He had the face of a teen 


idol: magazine material. But the cops left Urfirer’s pretty face alone. 
Urfirer and the three cops were demons. This ass-kicking took place in Hell. 


One cop pinned Urfirer down while the other one pummeled his ribs and 
abdomen with his nightstick. He was surprised when one cop hissed “Don’t hurt his 


1? 


face!” but he figured it out in a hurry. They wanted him for the Arena. They wanted to 


make money off his pretty, untouched face getting torn apart for an audience. 


He could expect no mercy for his grotesque, monstrous body, though. And he was 
monstrous, from below the chin to his vaguely hoof-like feet. His body was a bizarre 
mess of lumpy muscle. Two arms, two legs, one head, yes. But from the chin down he 
was a monster. He wore baggy camo pants and a wife beater shirt. He wore combat boots 


and had a lot of tattoos. 


He was a Pretty. Pretties were a special kind of demon. They had human faces — 


and beautiful ones, at that. 


Demons come in an infinite variety of forms. But whatever their personal forms 
— demons shared a lust to have that form mutilated, destroyed, killed, ripped to shreds. 
Pretties were different. Pretties loved violence, but they had an obsession with keeping 
their beautiful faces intact. Pretties also had a fear of death, a fear that they would not 
regenerate, or that if they did, they would no longer be Pretties. A Pretty’s highest 
priority was his hideously, decadently beautiful face. Urfirer was a typical Pretty: violent 


and almost fearless, but maniacally protective of his handsome, human face. 


Other types of demons—who far outnumbered the Pretties in this section of West 
Hell—wanted to tear a Pretty’s face apart and suck it right off them. All demons had an 
innate lust and hatred for the human form. Urfirer was grateful he had a monster’s body 
to protect his pretty face with. Most demons born with human faces were devoured 


within minutes of their birth. 


The cops hated Urfirer doubly when his shirt ripped open while they were beating 
him. They saw his tattoos. There were two, identical, of the head of the Christian 
“Savior” on his chest, one centered on each nipple. The horrible twin heads, each with a 
crown of thorns, gazed out from behind rusty piercings. Only the boldest of demons, only 
the most impervious to pain, could stand to wear Christian iconography on their flesh. 
And they were painful, they burned Urfirer constantly, like cigarettes being ground out 
into him. But that was how you showed demons who wanted to slice and rip and devour 


your face that they weren’t going to do without paying a price— 


The cops raised the level of the ass-kicking several notches when they saw the 


two awful twin heads, with their crowns of thorns and all. 


The cops left Urfirer shaking and crying in his room. One had made a joke about 
“is this still under warranty” right before slamming Urfirer’s computer into the wall— 
plastic cracking, fuse board spilling out, useless. They tore down his posters, took his 
drugs, kicked in his stereo speakers, and seized all the weapons they could find. They 
poured a pot of hot coffee on him. They said they’d be back on Saturday night to pick 
him up for the Arena, and he’d better be there, waiting. 


If he won, he’d get to come back home and go about his business. They’d even 


throw him a few bucks. But from now on, he’d be going to the Arena once a week. 


By dusk, Urfirer felt a little better. He made his way out into the neighborhood. 
The duffel bag he carried was heavy with homemade and store-bought weapons. His 
midsection was thumping painfully beneath his leather army jacket—broken ribs, at least, 
and the hot coffee had raised a mass of blisters on his thigh. He still wore the wife beater 


shirt the cops had torn open. The sides of it flapped in the wind. 


Urfirer was thinking about the Arena. Would they make him fight a regular 
demon or would they have him fight another Pretty? That would be twisted; they’d go for 
that. Urfirer pictured an opponent coming at him with an aluminum whip, high-speed 


steel ribbon ends flailing. 


Urfirer usually waited until he’d joined the others before he shot up the 
crystalgaga. But the beating had shaken him. He found an abandoned grocery store with 


crumbling walls and arthritic old birds plucking at the fallen shelves. He loaded the triple 
syringe by the patchy light of sunset. He had just enough of the crystals—tred, yellow, 
and green—to load the three chambers. All three needles sank into the flat of his forearm 
at once, as his other hand pressed the wide grip of the plunger. Did it hiss, or did he 


always just imagine that it hissed? 


The crystalgaga vaporized as it entered his blood, as the three streams collided 
and the different-colored crystals met and potentiated, and his arm lit up twitching. His 
vision wavered, and there was a moment of absolute quiet and stillness. He felt like he 
had just arrived from a long way off. Then the broken floor focused in hyped-up super 
clarity, and the sound of the birds’ movements amplified, as all the noise of West Hell 


kicked back in. 


He hooked up with two other Pretties, Heymikey and Skoal. They drove around in 
a battered wreck of a car. They listened nervously to his account of what the cops had 
done to him. They worried they might be approached in the same way for the next Arena. 


They drove faster and faster. They turned the radio up loud, yelling Pretty bravado. 


But they all were terrified of involvement with the cops. Once the cops had a use 
for you, they owned you. Pretties hung out together, but they weren’t a gang. There was 
no loyalty. The cops were dangerous because they were organized, but that had nothing 
to do with loyalty, either. They were like an army held together by common hatreds. 


They worked together, which was rare among demons of any sort. 
There was no way Urfirer was staying in town. In the morning he was getting out. 


Urfirer knew a demon called Belnick, Belnick the Historian, and Belnick claimed 
that the police force had once been dreaming demons. They alone of the lesser 
demons had been able to temporarily enter the human world. They did it through 
dreaming. When dreaming demons slept, they could ooze into human lives and human 


consciousness, and engineer vivid and cruel scenarios. 


They prolonged their trips by performing over-the-top acts of violence and 
cruelty. This would hold their attention, and root them in the human world for a longer 


period of time. 


Demon cops had been Centurions and SS Officers, serial killers, and lunatics. 
They tormented humans --and tormenting humans is an incomparably better high than the 


tormenting of other demons. 


Now, there was no reaching the human world. This was late-period Hell. That was 
over. The dreaming demons were stuck here, the way other types of demons had always 


been stuck there. 


When the dreaming demons had been able to dream, there were no police in Hell. 
The police force appeared only after contact with the human race had been lost. (Thus 


said Belnick the Historian.) 
Crystalgaga in full swing: 


White blare of light on bulletproof Plexiglas in the cramped liquor store, bottles 
and cash register, a clouded scene semi-safe behind it. A chain-smoke of internal 
dialogue behind the ears of the Pretties. Heymikey, perhaps the most handsome of the 
Pretties, had a chiseled face and perfect Elvis lips. His fur didn’t start till below the cleft 
chin, where the neck tapered into his black and gray muscled German shepherd body. 
Heymikey is almost all dog from the neck down. Unclothed but for vest and medallions, 
his cigar-sized dog wiener jiggles as he puts paws up on the counter and points out what 
they need. Skoal fusses over the oiled locks of blonde hair on his forehead, staring into 
the curvilinear mirror that shows the counterman what’s going on in the corners of the 
little room. Urfirer gets looks from two demon chicks as they walk out of the store with 
paper sacks full of booze, the usual furtive glances of disgust and intrigue. Urfirer wags 
his Jesus nipples at them, pinching them between thumb and forefinger. They make 
obscene gestures back, with quilled hands and clawed nails, and yell insults over the 


music they have booming out of their tricked out car. 
Crystalgaga makes your head talk. Non-stop. Sometimes for days. 
Urfirer’s head was talking his head off. 


At the center of the four Hells — West, East, North, and South — was The Cow. 
It was a city-sized carcass, festering on its back day and night beneath the scaly, silver- 


brown sky; smoking and putrefying, a delirium of bovine rotting. Incinerator flames 


burned inside the hollowed out cavern eyes of the thing, infernal rings that could be seen 
for hundreds of miles at nighttime. Once factory-efficient, crowding the sky with the 
black smoke of burnt souls, the fires still burned high—but there were no more souls to 
pitch into them. The architecture of The Cow’s eyes had been designed by thousands of 
medieval triptychs, their flames described into being by the fevered warnings of centuries 
of priests and prelates, their horrific personnel cast by the zealous fears of the darkest 
corners of those very souls that were, indeed, to be one day hurled into it—but now the 
eyes had exhausted their human fuel. It was the demons themselves who jumped into 
their walls of ravenous flame, who immolated themselves in roaring St. Vitus dances of 


self-destruction to feed the hungry sockets. 


The emaciated neck of The Cow, well steeped in boiling, oily fluids, ran for 
scores of membranous miles, its sides crammed with the sizzling tenements of the lesser 
demons. The heat from the eye sockets caused the walls of the tenements to sweat and 
drizzle constantly with frying sebaceous juices and gray liquefied fat that sloughed itself 
off the ceiling in sluggish burning clumps. Hot slag rivers formed streets beneath the 
crowded, slumping buildings; occupants often spilled, in entire floors, out of the building 
fronts into the hot mire. Baby demons played in the cooler sections of the ripe ooze, 
scrabbling for food and covered with flies. Above, the dim ceiling of the throat, its 
pinkish canopy illuminated in flickers high up . . . from here belched down lava rains of 
fermenting greases. Clumps of dried tissue fell like black snow, and huge scabby 
avalanches built up at the sides of the esophageal tube, and came roaring down in 
unpredictable gushes. In the streets, gondolas and taxis tried to plow through the muck, 


often sinking. 


The interior of the rib cage was the center of industry—confused, noisy, smoky, 
dotted with upward shooting jets of flame and the vast stroboscopic flickers of giant 
spotlights. Vats of lava poured; steam blasted out of furnaces; slow cranes and lumbering 
drills crawled along the sides of the bowed and blackened ribs. Factories lay in grimy 
piles along the dried up, deflated organs and entrails. Cliffs and gullies and huge burping 


pockets formed and puckered in the roasting gloom. 


Beyond the factories were the long fetid miles of the intestines, horrible tubes a 


thousand feet high, filled with lice-covered hills of excrement. Gases produced in these 
vile chambers would cause the stomachs of The Cow, of which there were seven, to fill 
up with methane; the stomachs would bloat into veined balloons filled with the gathering 
gases, bringing a false dawn to the sagging cities that had lain covered by the sacks 
before their inflation. Horrid winds would wreck and ravage the storefronts and sweep 
demons up off the street, blowing them around in vicious eddies of flaming stench. The 


stomachs would reach their capacity by midday. 


Then the gases that had swelled them to near bursting would roar in firewalls 
through the deflated intestines, crumbling all beneath them. Blowing at tornado speeds 
toward the constricted hoop of The Anus, breaking free in a flame-laden blast of 
sulfurous brown release that incinerated all in its wake, this foul and acid fart-wind had 
dug out the cracked valley that ran between East and West Hell. Seven times a day did 
this happen, one blast for each stomach, one blast in mockery of each of the seven 


trumpet blasts of the angel Gabriel. 


Few could follow the cobra trail of the tail, stripped of all flesh and winding out 


into the toxic valley that had been carved out by eons of the Seven Blasts. 


Urfirer was taking a cab through the toxic mire that ran between the tenements. 
His destination was the nearly forgotten Library that lay somewhere in the middle ribs. 
He looked out at the lunatic chaos of the esophagus and worried for the safety of his 


pretty face. 


He was on his way to see Belnick the Historian. Belnick was his only chance of 


hiding from the cops and the Arena. 


The inside of the cab was a cacophony of leopard skin upholstery, mirrored tiles, 
jiggling fringe and hanging purple macramé. There were worn decals and stickers on the 
window and a filthy Ninja Turtle blanket thrown over the torn backseat. Plastic icons of 
earthly rock stars hung swinging from the rear view. On the dash, the driver had glued 
open bottles of cheap cologne to the crusty strip of green shag carpet that ran across it. 


The cab was gunning its engines, a deeper roar above the roar of the radio, as it tried to 


plow through the mire of an esophageal avenue. The driver was a frenzied creature, a 
skeletal sort of thing made of foam rubber covered with horse vomit, knobby hands 
wrenching the steering wheel this way and that. Urfirer watched from the back seat as the 
cab got caught on something under the road’s surface. The driver gunned the engine with 


even more ferocity, and they swung in a series of tight, nauseating spins. 


It was almost more than Urfirer could take, the spinning and the craziness on top 
of the crystalgaga and all, and at the height of the spinning the glove box popped open 
and a mildewed human tongue rolled out of it, bouncing under the drivers seat to land by 
Urfirer’s toe. Urfirer’s stomach lurched like he was about to be sick—but at the same 
moment he bent down, scooped the tongue up into his handsome, young boy face, and ate 
it. 

Hell made even the foulest of them sick sometimes. When that happened, you had 


to push past it and make it worse. 


The taxi lurched suddenly and sank in, then nosed up out of the ooze, moving 


again. 
Urfirer’s thoughts were tunneling in bright orange spirals. 


Outside the cab, crowds of demons were heading deeper into the carcass of The 
Cow. The driver told Urfirer that these crowds were going out to scale the walls of the 
intestine, to be incinerated and carried out to the desert by the approaching First Blast. 
Then they would reform from scattered dust, in a slow painful process, beneath the 


scorched ground of the desert. 


Urfirer was in the Library with Belnick the Historian. It was a garish place, with 
bulging cardboard walls stapled haphazardly into rooms and corridors. It was noisy. 
Bursts of loud jazz music shook books off their shelves, cartoon funhouse noises blared 
out of nowhere. Rooms wouldn’t hold still, and they groaned and wheezed and shrieked 


and sobbed as you walked through them. 


As Urfirer followed Belnick down the tunnels lined with bookshelves, klieg lights 


blinked on and off on the ceiling and jets of steam shot up from the floor. 


Belnick, scaly and mouse-like, large eyes crouched behind thick plastic shades, 
filthy robe, was sliding down the junk-strewn halls ahead of the younger demon. Belnick 


was ranting, as usual: 


“This was a significant find! I thought these pages were gone forever. They were 
downstairs in the map room . . . The maps scream and cry all night, but I heard a scream 


that was different, and when I looked, I found these pages...” 
“Dude, I’m glad for you, but can I hide here until —” 
“Hide from who?” 
“The cops. They want to use me in the Arena.” 


“Listen to this,” Belnick said, scuffling through the bunch of pages in his hand. 
(Belnick usually had a bunch of papers in his hand.) 


“I have watched the dwindling of the masses of human souls that once arrived in 
screaming, shabby trains by the millions ... I have watched the walls of flame in our 
torture mills weaken. I was there to see the last train, which arrived empty, and hear the 
wail of the torturers, who were forevermore to be deprived of their business. In the smoky 


twilight of my world... 
“Cool, but about hiding me, can I stay here?” 


The crystalgaga is screaming non-stop in Urfirer’s ears, it puts pictures in his 
mind then crumples them up again high-speed, he sees a Pretty he used to know, the night 


his face got cut, Urfirer watching him sob from between hanging dreads. 
Belnick was flipping pages. 
“There’s more, there’s more ... This comes later, but listen: 


“I remember stone effigies a hundred feet high, stained dark with blood, a gravy 
of mashed entrails squeezing out from between their blunt granite toes . . . lizard-fin stair 
steps that ascended to oily thrones on which four winged arch-demons sat and ruled... I 
stood in the shadow of horned Pazuzu, grand and covered with flies . . . I remember the 
elegantly horrible towers, and smoking billows of sheer and pure evil that filled our skies 


and seeped through the crust of our own world, into the human world, where it made 


them both drunk and fearful — “ 
“That’s good shit!” Belnick enthused. “Urfirer, that’s what Hell used to be like!” 


Urfirer wasn’t listening, he was wondering how long he’d have to hide before the 
cops forgot about him. Right now the only thing he could think of was staying out of the 


Arena. 


“And there’s more... ” Belnick continued to dig through the pages, ripping 


some of them in his enthusiasm. 


Urfirer knew that bullying Belnick into letting him stay was not an option. 
Belnick didn’t look like much, but he was actually a demon of considerable power. 
That’s why he’d come here. He was useful to Belnick, so Belnick might protect him. He 
did favors for Belnick, he went out into the wastelands past The Tail, and brought him 


back things like these pages he was so excited about. 


There weren’t many around like Belnick, though he didn’t look like much. He 


was from a very old line that were the top dogs in Hell once, long ago. 


Plus, the Library was protected by lots of old school spells that actually worked. 
There was a honeycomb of rooms beneath the Library, and Belnick had fortified all of 


them with deadly curses and misdirection fields. 


But Belnick was powerless now outside his home, the Library. This was the 
connection between Belnick and Urfirer. He paid Urfirer to get things for him. Books that 
he needed from some abandoned building in a violent slum, or artifacts from the Unstable 


Territories. 


Some of the UT’s were great if you were on crystalgaga. There were patches of 
super-high density, where he’d see mountains pulled into floating globs of stone by the 


bending of the light... 


“It’s Time, you see, Urfirer. That’s what’s ruining Hell. Time’s got in. We never 
used to have Time here, not like this. Not Time that changes anything. Time’s gotten in, 
and it’s making Hell old, and it’s making us think. And the more we think, the more we 


go crazy. It’s madness for a demon to think, Urfirer, and now we can’t help doing it—” 


Belnick had led them to the Map Room. At its center was a mess of tilted 
computers arranged on exposed, dripping pipes, and stuck between the funnels of a 
rumbling unseen furnace. Huffing rubber tubes bulged from the hard drives, and fat 


cables covered the floor. 
“T get it, Belnick, but can I stay here, at least until the cops—” 


“You can stay for as long as I need you. There’s still more things out there I want 
to get my hands on. But the stuff that Hell runs on won’t be coming here anymore. We’re 
severed from the human world. We’ve already started turning on each other. And it will 


only get worse.” 


Urfirer nodded, relieved. He could stay here till the heat died down. But he knew, 
eventually, Belnick would run out of jobs for him. And what he was saying was true. 
Demons had nothing left to feed on but each other. He could stay here, but eventually, 


one of them would have to kill the other. 


But he was here, and his face was pretty. He wouldn’t be going to the Arena in a 


week. 


And he had plenty of crystalgaga in his duffel bag. 


Points of Entry 


The oldest god was MAAA. 

Though he didn’t think with words like ‘god’ yet. Or spirits, or entities, or 
monsters, or angels or demons. 

MAAA was primal, elemental. MAAA was under the house. MAAA came up 
through the heating vents when he wanted to. MAAA was a charcoal gray collection of 
shadows. MAAA hadn’t much of a body, but he was everywhere. He would scrunch up 
his throat to make the deep voice, the growl. He would exhale the word “MAAA” as 
loudly and as gratingly as he could, and whoever was dressing or feeding him would be 
surprised, or amused. MAAA would appear. 

To invoke MAAA was delicious wiggling ecstacy. Feeling MAAA arrive was the 
funniest and most powerful thing in the world. 

The word MAAA was simple enough that he knew how to write it. MAAA could 
be summoned by writing his name. He began writing MAAA on scraps of paper that he 


left around for his family to find. When they found one, he roared with laughter. 


He lay on the braided rug in the rumpus room, staring up at the ceiling. On the 
ceiling lights were square white panels with metal frames. The lights did not hang down 
like the lights in the dining room, or sit, independent, on tables the way the lamps did. 
They looked like windows. 

If he lay at the right angle angle, it seemed the lights were windows in a high- 
walled padded room. High above him in the blank-faced windows, scientists looked 
down at him, studying him. The alien, captured, under observation. They discussed him 


in quiet tones. What was he here for? What powers did he have? 


He had been somewhere else, before he was born. He remembered bright lights 
and adult face swirling around him. He remembered stars. He thought that he had been 


in a spaceship. That he had lived in Space, before he was born. 


At night, the baseball field, a block away in the park, filled up with ocean water. 
This allowed ships to pass through at night. Lying in bed, with his brother already 


asleep, he heard the boats’ low whistles and the thrum of their engines. Night was full of 
quiet sounds, the hiss of the heater, or if it was summer, the breathy purr of an electric 
fan. 

His brother read to him before they went to sleep. There was a battered, 
coverless treasury of Disney stories they liked, with stories of Brer Rabbit and Paul 


Bunyan. There were the Hardy Boys, and the Three Investigators. 


Peter Pan flew over the house at night. He thought that if he slept on his 
stomach with one leg bent, knee pointed up, that Peter Pan might recognize it as his own 


‘flying pose,’ and ask him to fly with him. 


Dreams were important, but often brutal. He often dreamt of Elmer, his 
mother’s uncle who lived with them, and his mixed-beagle dog, Tippy. Down in the 
basement, where the intimidating box of the furnace reigned, next to its cylindrical 
accomplice the water heater, there were two massive, rust-colored sinks. His mother 
referred to these as the washtubs. The sinks leaned out imposingly from the concrete 
wall. Above the sinks were sweaty pipes. The tubs were where Elmer gave Tippy his 
baths, running the round nozzle of a rubber hose over the miserable dog, covered in suds. 
Elmer (who they only called ‘Uncle’) wore a red rubber apron over his bare chest when 
he did this. In the daytime, he had watched Uncle bathe Tippy many times, hoping to 
give comfort to the forlorn dog. But, when he dreamed about it like this, it was 


terrifying. 


Another time he dreamed of the house at night, the downstairs. The lights were 
out, but some light came in from the living room windows. You could see the small 
dining room. In the corner was the pale blue phonograph that belonged to his oldest 
sister. Uncle was kneeling in front of it. He put a record on, and it started to play. 

Tippy began running in great circles around the house, the way he did when 
they came back from a summer vacation. He could make a whole circuit of the house, 
using the open doors that connected the rooms. This is what Tippy did when he was very 


excited. As Tippy ran past Uncle and the phonograph, after doing several rounds of the 


house, his fur seemed to catch on the phonograph. He kept running, but all his fur peeled 
off, snagged in one piece like fur pajamas on the side of the record player. Tippy 
continued to rocket around the house, Uncle paying no attention, all red muscle and white 


flashes of bone. 


Existing side by side with the real world that he and his family lived in was 
television. In summer, his Dad would lie on the bed with the window open, and he and 
his brother would lie there with him. They would watch Perry Mason, The Untouchables, 
Greyhound Derby, and Bowling for Dollars. His Dad would explain the parts of the 
shows he didn’t understand, especially Perry Mason and The Untouchables, which were 
more complicated than the funny shows like The Honeymooners. The TV set was a small, 
portable, not like the large console TV set in the rumpus room. It sat on a tray table. 

He understood that what they saw on television were plays and that the people 
who appeared in them were actors just pretending to be the people in the stories. Ralph 
Kramden was actually a person in the real world named Jackie Gleason. There had been a 
real Elliot Ness (his father had told him), but the man they watched on the TV show was 
a real life person named Robert Stack, who was just pretending to be Elliott Ness. Still, 
he believed that the stories themselves were real, just as they saw them on television, in 
another place. Space was that place. Outer Space. He imagined the starry blackness filled 
with screens as big as planets, and on those giant screens, the programs played, just as 
they played on the thick glass screen of their tiny black and white portable TV, but in 
Space the stories were real and the people were not actors. 

At the same time, he believed that when his parents dressed up and went out, as 
they sometimes did, they might run into those actors who played parts on television. It 
had not occurred to him that those actors might live in other cities than the one he lived 
in. He would ask his dad if he ever saw Jackie Gleason or Robert Stack at another table 


when they had been out to a restaurant with their friends the night before. 


Jimmy, you left your toys all over the living room. MAAA!!! He was absolved 
of all responsibility. He left a folded piece of paper with the word MAAA printed in big 


letters on it in a box where his older brother kept his savings. He waited for him to open 


it. He was exhilarated at his brother’s puzzled face as he finally did and unfolded the 
paper. MAAA could strike anywhere. No one was safe! MAAA -- thrilling but bulky and 
gloomy, and for all the times he was summoned, distant -- was gradually replaced by a 
new god, Goosby. Goosby was less powerful than MAAA, but more fun. Goosby was a 
rascal, a slippery, fun-loving con man. A prankster. Goosby reached through the serving 
window that connected the rumpus room and the kitchen and turned on the water in the 
sink when his mother wasn’t looking. Goosby looked a lot like the Grinch. He had 
watched the Grinch steal Christmas on TV. 


He was carried along to Church every Sunday, but it was only when he started 
first grade that the presentation of the Catholic worldview was injected into his 
consciousness in earnest. He had always been intrigued by the statue just inside the white 
front door, of a child, almost a baby, dressed like a king, with a crown and satin robes of 
red and white. In his hand was a globe — the world. It was Jesus, baby Jesus, he who 
hung, crucified, as a man, on the wall in the hallway. He had been made aware of ‘God,’ 
a vague but protective presence, but he was aware of this God in a second-hand way. God 


made less of an impression than MAAA had, or even Goosby. 


When he was sick, his mother set him up on the couch in the rumpus room, 
across from the big TV. If it was a cold, or the barking croupe, his mother smeared 
Vick’s VapoRub was on his chest. Then she pinned a dry washcloth to the inside of his 
pajamas, on top of the gooey Vick’s VapoRub. The TV was turned on for him. Whenever 
he was kept home sick from school, he could choose whatever programs he liked all day, 
except for those times of the afternoon when his mother’s soap operas were on. He made 
fun of all the characters on the soaps operas, but he learned all of their names and what 
they were up to. 

A special thing about watching television was that he was allowed to 
relentlessly make fun of the adults in the shows. In comedies, they did one stupid thing 
after another, and he could say so, in a way he would never be allowed to make fun of 


real life adults. He could give them rude nicknames and, better, imitate them, and 


highlight the things that were stupid or annoying about them. His family was entertained 
by his jokes and impressions, which made it all the more satisfying. 

Captain Kangaroo came on first thing in the morning. He didn’t really like 
Captain Kangaroo, but there was something comforting about watching it when he was 
under the covers breathing the thick menthol fumes of Vick’s VapoRub. Still, Captain 
Kangaroo was too silly and slapstick for him. The Captain always fells for Bunny 
Rabbit’s tricks, no matter how obvious they were. Mr. Green Jeans was alright. Mr. 
Green Jeans reminded him a bit of Uncle. But he was not as scary as Uncle, who was 
gruff and burly ,with tattoos on his forearms: a tough old tough guy who used to work in 
the shipyards. 

He liked The Friendly Giant, but that didn’t come on till afternoon, on Channel 
13, the Canadian station. Canada was very close to Detroit, just over the Ambassador 
Bridge.. The Friendly Giant usually played music with his puppet friends, Jerome the 
giraffe and Rusty the chicken. 

But the best things to watch while staying home sick from school were the 
afternoon movies. High on Ny-Quil, a sinister green liquid cold remedy his mother 
would give him in a small clear plastic cup, his mind was blown by movies like Jason 
and the Argonauts and The Adventures of Robin Hood. Jason fighting sword-wielding 
skeletons, and Robin Hood winning the archery contest by splitting his opponent’s arrow 
in half with his own shot, dead center in the bull’s eye, though he knows winning the 


contest will reveal his identity and end in his capture. 


Long-ignored MAAA, almost forgotten Goosby ... The gang of stuffed 
animals, Pinky, Terry, Davy and the rest, were played with less and less as they became 
less alive and more stuffed with every passing day ... These personages were replaced by 
the colorful and endless cascade of half hour doses of Green Acres, the Beverly 
Hillbillies, the Addams Family, Mister Ed and My Favorite Martian, Lassie, the 
Mouseketeers and Daniel Boone. The colorful alternate worlds — literally colorful, now 
that more and more shows were being broadcast in “living color,” as the announcer’s 
voice would intone before a show started, while an animated NBC peacock spread its 


colorful plumes. 


Tippy was a huge presence in his mind and heart. Tippy’s kind brown eyes, and 
the white stripe than ran between them down to his nose; the blaze of his white chest 
against the honey brown fur of the rest of him; the red, studded harness on his shoulders 
and neck. Tippy would put his front paws up on the chair and burrow his snout behind 
him to try to coax him out of his chair when he wanted to play. He went from being the 
family dog to being his dog. Uncle had brought Tippy home one cold winter night. 
Tippy’s real name was Tipford Charles the Third. He had been held prisoner by an 
insidious group of villains called the Krone Brezheen, before being rescued by Uncle. 
Tippy did not like dog toys, but there was one exception. It was a sweat sock stuffed with 
other socks, tied in a knot at the end. Its name was Sock Doll and it was always crusty 
with Tippy’s dried saliva. Tippy would run at you with Sock Doll between his teeth, and 
push Sock Doll into you till you played Tug of War. Then he would run, shaking the doll, 
its two ends of Sock Doll slapping against the sides of his head. 


In the middle of town there was a war memorial, with solemn bronze plaques 
listing all the citizens who had fought or died in the Second World War. There was a 
statue of a single soldier with a rifle on top of the monument. His father and all of his 
uncles’ names were on it. But none of them had died in the war. 

Dad had been shot in the War, but he would never answer when he asked him 
what it felt like to be shot. The most he would say is ‘it hurts like hell.’ 

Beneath one of the memorial’s 14 plaques was a secret door, and soldiers in 
tunnels beneath the monument were busy defending the country. It was the same with 
the altar at the church. The little gold door at the center of the marble altar, where they 
kept the chalice used for Communion. There were shiny tunnels and corridors behind it, 
and the priests crawled through them at night on their hands and knees, trying to glimpse 
the Holy Spirit. 


He was given a pink stuffed bear. He saw the bear in his mind, falling slow 
motion from a great height, and landing in a box of tissue paper. He named it Pinky 


Cuddles. He dreamt about the bear. A personality emerged from it. Pinky was a rascal, 


but not so wild or disruptive as Goosby, who was starting to show up less and less. More 
stuffed animals followed. Davy, a yellow duck; Terry, a brainy rabbit; Bobby the 
bulldog. He invented all sorts of interactions between the stuffed animals, sometimes 


with his brother’s assistance, though his brother was clearly too old for stuffed toys. 


Both men and women had penises. To make a baby, the penises were joined 
with a rubber tube, the type of thing adults would hide in drawers or make vague guilty 
references to when kids were not around. In the space between their intubated members, 
some sort of fluid would be exchanged. Maybe it was pee. But only the woman could 


become pregnant. 


The whole family went to the Elmwood Casino in nearby Windsor to see a 
dinner show. He was still small enough to sit in a booster seat. The casino restaurant was 
fancy, and it had stage shows that you could watch while you ate dinner. It was a very 
adult sort of place, the sort of place where Jackie Gleason or Robert Stack might be 
sitting at the next table. If he saw one of them, he imagined they might come over to talk 
to his parents, and he would get to meet them. The star attraction of the night, an actress 
name Tessie O’Shea. She was a bosomy blonde woman who sang and told jokes. Her 
dress was covered with sequins. She noticed him sitting at the table, in his booster seat, 
just as she started a slow love song. To his amazement she came to the edge of the stage 
and sang it directly to him, looking into his eyes, and even brushing his cheek as she 
finished. His world became fluffy blond hair and large blue eyes and the strong smell of 


perfume, and, of course, the sound of her voice so close to his face. 


His oldest sister and he fought a lot. He would tease her relentlessly till he got 
on her nerves. She put on airs. She called his parents ‘Mother and Father,’ while to his 
brother and other sister, they were just Mom and Dad. She was studying Greek and Latin 
and would either be a nun or a teacher one day. She had a temper, and found some reason 
to get upset with someone on every holiday, and storm off to her room. 

Still, she took him seriously. She always looked at his drawings and read his 


stories. She encourage him and taught him Latin words and the Greek alphabet. He had a 


little crush on his other sister. He liked her long blonde hair, and that, unlike his brother, 
she would get in trouble, and talk back to their parents. 

His earliest memory of his mother: her putting blue food coloring into a white 
basin of water. She put a tin wind-up motorboat in it. Perhaps earlier, the long hanging 


fringe on a buckskin coat she wore. 


Something exciting was supposed to happen on TV. Everyone was talking 
about a band from England called the Beatles, and they were going to be on the Ed 
Sullivan show. His oldest sister liked records that he made fun of, like Lemon Tree, and 
those high-pitched songs by the Four Seasons. It was his second oldest sister who was 
excited about the Beatles. They came on Ed Sullivan’s show and the whole family 
marveled at their long hair, Uncle tisked. But the ‘lads from Liverpool’ — as Ed Sullivan 
called them — were fun and lively, and even his mother liked their songs. His second 
oldest sister bought their album, and she would listen to it on the big record player in the 
basement, which he had learned how to use. When no one was around, he would lie in the 
laundry pile in front of the washing machine and the washtubs and listen to Meet the 
Beatles. He wanted to be an artist, but he decided that he would be a musician and start a 
band as well. He wanted to be a jockey and a trick horseback rider too, and also design a 
zoo and build a flying machine. 

He began asking for musical instruments for Christmas. An electric organ; a 
guitar, naturally, but odder things too from the Sears catalog, like a concertina. Once a 
friend of his older brother came to the house. His name was David Wasaluski, but 
everyone called him ‘Waz,’ and his reputation was that of the best guitar player in town. 
He pestered Waz to show him how to play something. Waz taught him how to plunk out 
the melody of ‘Wipe Out!’ 

But his favorite thing was drawing. Specifically, making drawings that told 
stories. He saw A Charlie Brown Christmas on TV. He had followed the comic strip in 
the newspaper every day, and now he was seeing Charlie Brown and Snoopy and the rest 
all come to life in a cartoon. The Charlie Brown gang reminded him of his gang of 
stuffed animals and the things that happened to them in his made-up scenarios. But there 


was something different inspired by ACBC. He wanted to make a cartoon just like it. He 


wanted to know how drawings were made to move, and so he began to read whatever he 
could find on animation. The books available to him were fairly rudimentary, and some 
of the Disney books on how cartoons were made were still a bit too advanced for him, but 
the frame-by-frame ‘persistence of vision’ idea was easy to understand. He started 
drawing an animated Snoopy story on the big pads of paper his Dad brought home. He 
would trace the picture he’d just drawn, making each successive picture just slightly 
different than the one that came before it. He did quite a few frames, maybe a hundred, 
before the project was abandoned. He had no way to film the pictures, the way a real 


animator could do. 


He was sent to a Catholic grade school. Good work was rewarded with holy 
cards. They had wonderfully painted pictures on them of Jesus and his mother, Mary. 
There were also angels, who looked like people but had halos and bird wings. Other cards 
depicted people who had served Jesus’ father, God, best. They were called saints. Jesus 
had a second, (human) father on Earth, an ordinary man named Joseph. Joseph became a 
saint though, and he was the inventor of little orange aspirins. He was usually depicted on 
Christmas holy cards, leading a donkey with Mary sitting atop it, trying to find a place for 
Jesus to be born. The Holy Spirit was a dove that always had gold beams shooting from 


him. The cards were printed so that the beams looked like real gold. 


He got off to a bad start in First Grade when he signed his assignment ‘Jimmy,’ 
as his parents called him. Sister Rita Ann returned and said ‘We use our proper names 
here, James.’ But after that, it was fine. He enjoyed school, and he could read pretty well 
already, thanks to watching the words go by as his brother read aloud to him before bed. 
Reading and writing were given a great deal of emphasis at his school, Our Lady of 
Lourdes; numbers and math perhaps slightly less. The story of Jesus and the foundations 
of the Catholic faith were clearly the most important part of the curriculum. God and 
Jesus were a major part of every school day. His favorite way of receiving these lessons 
was when they were shown filmstrips, picture stories that were projected slide by slide on 
a pull-down movie screen at the front of the classroom. A picture at a time, with narration 


from a record player, ping! when its time to go on to the next picture. 


There was one series of filmstrips that particularly captivated him. It was called 
The Story of Cree, the Jungle Boy. Cree was born to a tribe in a jungle. They had never 
heard of God or Jesus. Cree lived in a world of thrilling and exotic animal gods, spirits 
and demons. It was enthralling, and the depictions of the beings were blazingly colored 
and even intimidating. Tiger gods and snake spirits! He was reminded of the citizens of 
his own inner world. He became less enamored of the series once Catholic missionaries 
showed up in Cree’s village, and began teaching them the ways of the Church. 

He was actually bowled over by the whole life of Christ, though, as taught by 
the nuns. The sacrifice of Christ seemed profoundly heroic to him, and very moving. But 
there was at the same time something terrifying about Catholicism. He lay awake in bed 
at night, terrified by the idea of Hell. He worried about dying, and God didn’t always 
seem willing to protect just anyone from such a fate, if their actions warranted being sent 
there. 

Sometimes he would be looking at a person’s face, and in a matter of seconds 
their face would age, rot, crumble and disintegrate, then just as quickly become normal 
again. Sometimes when he listened, the speaker would get stuck on the last syllable 
spoken, and it would repeat in a disturbing, hammering echo. “Turn to page ten of your 


book-ook-ook-ook-ook ook-ook ...” 


He did well in class. He was particularly good at commenting on the meaning 
of the Bible stories they read. But of his ideas approval wasn’t guaranteed. It was 
definitely not given by Sister Rita Ann, when he shared his intention to make an animated 
film about the life of Jesus and the apostles, with all of them cast as a different breed of 


dog. Jesus would be a beagle, like Tippy. 


On Christmas, he was given an easel and paints, and he spent a lot of time 
making paintings that he would ‘unveil’ for his family in the living room. He was 
enrolled in a weekend art class. He liked the thick smell of the lumpy tempera paints and 
the messy excitement of an art room. The first day in class he painted faces that looked 
like the African masks he’d seen on a deck of cards that had one mask on each card. The 


teacher told his mother he was very talented and she should encourage his interest in art. 


The church was right next door to the school. It was a grand, mysterious place. 
At its entrance was a life-sized recreation of the Virgin Mary’s visit to young Saint 
Bernadette. A grotto with running water from the high rocks, Bernadette looking up in 
prayer, Mary gazing down from a perch among the high hanging rocks. Along the sides 
of the Church itself ran the Stations of the Cross, as series of sculpted plaques that told 
the whole story of Jesus’ crucifixion. Each ‘station’ took the story further, much like the 
pictures in his comic books did. 

He was excited by the Scholastic Book Club. Catalogues were passed out every 
month or so, and you would order all the books you wanted. When they arrived at the 
classroom, it was like Christmas, everyone opening up the books they’d ordered. His 
parents were big on books, so he could order as many as he wanted. His favorite books 
were about horses. He loved horses, even though he was a city kid. He read The Black 
Stallion and Golden Sovereign. He would own horses one day. He would learn trick 
riding, and be a jockey at the racetrack in Detroit. 

Peter Pan appeared to him sometimes, an almost-invisible sparkling in the shape 
of a boy. There was another Peter that lived in the attic, but that was St. Peter, in the form 
of a dove. He saw the white bird fly in or out from between the slats of the small attic 
window. He pointed the bird out to his brother one day, who said it was a pigeon, not a 


dove. But he knew it was a dove, and that it was St. Peter or possibly the Holy Spirit. 


One day his oldest sister took him to the Cranbrook Arts Institute. It was an art 
school with a museum, and beautiful gardens. In the park, there was a long stretch of 
sidewalk where a train with a string of empty cars behind it had been painted directly 
onto the concrete. The idea was that kids would use chalk to draw whatever they wanted 
to in the train cars. He started drawing animal passengers in them, concentrating very 
hard. Some other kids drew with him, but they lost interest quickly and moved on. He 
stayed till he’d put an animal in each car. He wanted to do things like this for the rest of 
his life. 

At home he made up puppet plays and performed them for his family. He built 


time machines. 


The world was bigger than his house now. But his first real epiphany had 
happened much earlier, in the bedroom where he’d watched Perry Mason with his Dad 
and his brother, in the days of MAAA and Goosby. It was a vision, a sudden burst of 
understanding, from nowhere, that happened one night while his parents were out and he 
and his siblings were spending time in the bedrooms upstairs. Downstairs, Uncle sat in 
his chair reading the paper. The television was on. His brother watched the evening 
shows on the little TV, watched the stories, happening in Space, beamed down, through 
the sky down to earth down to River Rouge, down to the flickering gray screen where 
Ralph Kramden became an actor named Jackie Gleason, playing a part in a televised 
play. In the room his sisters shared, only ten feet away, his second oldest sister listened to 
pop music on a transistor radio. His oldest sister sat at her tidy wooden desk, reading. The 
vision, the revelation, was the interconnectedness of all things, and that this 
connectedness was driven by information, a swirling ball of transmissions, from 
newspapers, from satellites, to TV screens, from spidery radio towers to tiny turquoise 
radios, from authors to books to readers who in turn would write more books. It was the 
engine of life all around him and he was a part of it. It was the reason for being here. It 
throbbed with the cosmic breath of MAAA it was fed by the pranks of Goosby. Racing 
greyhounds, God, Tessie O’Shea, the Beatles, Jesus, Peter Pan, vampires, monsters, 
angels, and Elliot Ness were all a part of it. His mind lit up with a perception that music, 
art, stories, and the transmission and sharing of them was the shimmering, ever-changing 
fuel that propelled everything. And he was a part of it. He had no words for what he 
suddenly understood. But he observed his brother and his sisters with a silent, beaming 


benevolence gotten from this revelation. 


The next time he laid out on the rumpus room floor, the scientists would see the 
change in him from those high observation windows. The alien got it. He got what Earth 
was all about. 


The alien had arrived, and was one of us. 


THE BOOK OF MARY 


A Mary was born in a city, and half of her was pregnant. No one knew that this 
was so, except for Mary; no one knew that she bore half a child in her womb. But Mary 
did know, and the half-child she bore took various forms and visited her, outside of her 
womb, which did not enlarge or grow, as if it were a co-conspirator in keeping her secret. 
The half-child was sometimes a voice, at other times an angel. Many times it was a bird, 
as small as a bee, and blue, a blue that was piercing and terrifying to look at. The colored 
threads of her clothing would sometimes take the shape of a hand, as if the shape of a 
hand had been woven into it. And the hand would make signals with its fingers that 
Mary somehow understood. But the unborn child was only half a thing -- so Mary could 
never see it too clearly or remember what it told her. Yet it was within Mary, and she 


knew that it was. 


Mary did not care for the city or the world, at least not the people in the city or the 
world or any of their doings. She preferred wind and stones, the scent of cooking with 
spices and herbs, and the creation of songs which she sang when she was alone. This 
drew the special hatred of her parents, who wanted her to be like the other girls. Mary's 
head was often black and blue from the repeated slaps her father, and her smile, in the 


few instances that she smiled, never showed a full set of teeth. 


Likewise did her mother abuse Mary bodily, often strangling the girl in her bed 
until she was just barely alive, then releasing her. So too, did the mother torture Mary's 
mind. The mother would give her pets that she would become fond of, then the mother 
would kill them, and arrange their entrails in bizarre patterns on the floor of Mary's room. 
The mother told the young Mary stories of the Tongue Merchant, who walked the roofs 
of cities with his hook knife, and stole the tongues of little girls while they slept. Mary's 
mother claimed that she had offended the Tongue Merchant, and he had sworn he'd cut 
out the tongue of her daughter. 


As a result of these beatings and terrors, the girl grew wild and like one mad. She 
crouched in her room growling; she had spells of screaming; she forsook the traditional 
ways of dress and behavior, and had no friends. She did not want to attend school, and 


ran away instead to the hills. All of this brought about more beatings. 


Only in the hills, when the half-child spoke to her, was Mary calmed. Sometimes 
the unborn half-child, in its bird form, would land on a broken arm, and it would mend 
for her. She did not growl or scream when the half-child was with her. Mary knew that 
she would forget the visits of the half-child she half-bore in her womb, once she returned 
to the House of Parents. So she made a special place in the hills, hidden in thorny bushes 
that she cut and dragged and piled together, leaving a cavity at the center. She filled the 
secret place with drawings of the half-child, and she made likenesses of it with clay. And 
years passed, and no one knew of this secret spot, or of the half-pregnancy of Mary's 


womb. 
THE WALL OF GIRLS 


As the girl Mary neared her twelfth year, the teachers decided that her education 
could no longer be neglected, and that her truancy would no longer be tolerated by the 
city. The teachers sent the Wall of Girls to her parents' house. The Wall of Girls was a 
thing with a hundred faces that looked out through a hundred holes cut in one red robe 
that covered all its bodies. The Wall of Girls was vicious and had no mercy, and it could 
roll, as a tornado would, through the street, raising dust. The Wall of Girls threw coarse 
ropes around the neck of Mary, who had begun to grow beautiful, despite her bruised 
skin and wild eyes. They pulled the rope tight and dragged Mary to the school, with 
Mary fighting all the way. Her neck was raw and flowing blood by the time they got 
there. And the Wall of Girls gathered the dust they'd made arise in the streets, and 


rubbed it into her wounds. 


The Wall of Girls hated Mary's beauty, too, and did their best to destroy it. They 
often fell on her during lessons, and with their teeth they would bite off her hair down to 


the scalp. And they would sing: 
Hey Mary, full tits 
Hey Mary, sweet ass 
hated are you among women 


husband-taker 


whore 
hated, and damned are you among women 


Yet the appeal of the girl survived these batterings too, and many of the teachers 
(who were men) laid their eyes on Mary in secret, and thought of her at night. And for 
this the teachers punished Mary, and they ignored the actions of The Wall of Girls against 
her. 


THE FORETELLING 


Now, one teacher at the school was young and handsome and kind of heart, and 
many of the heads of the Wall of Girls admired him and had plans to seduce him. But the 
teacher Adoni, was as blind to them. Yet he looked with favor upon Mary, and he alone 
spoke boldly against the abuse of her. He did not hide his favor of her, and she was more 


tame around him, and did not spit at him, as she did with the other teachers. 


It came to happen that one day the teacher Adoni was walking the streets of the 
town. And his route took him, without his knowledge, by the house of Mary. And Mary 
was just then looking out of the narrow window of her room, with her scalp bare and her 
neck red and scarred from the rope she was brought to school with. Mary saw Adoni, 


and he saw her too, and he drew near the window. And to her he said, in a quiet voice: 
Hail Mary 
blessed among women 
thou art the carrier of visions, 
and revolution 
Blessed is the half-fruit that grows 
in your womb 


At that moment, the father of Mary came out of the front entrance of the house, 
and, seeing Adoni meeting with his daughter at her window, he rose up a great 
commotion. He attacked the young Adoni and broke his limbs; so too did he beat Mary, 
almost unto death. And the people of their street cheered him on, and urged him to 


murder the whore. Adoni was dragged, limp of limb, to the counsel of the teachers, and 


it was they who condemned him to death for his incontinence. Adoni was thrown to the 
Wall of Girls, who were glad to punish him for choosing Mary over them, and they 
ripped him apart with their fingernails and ate his entrails, making a great prize of his 


genitals. 


THE CONCEPTION 


The windows of Mary's room were thereafter barred, and visiting her secret place 
in the hills became impossible. One night, however, she managed to run off, breaking 
free of the rope on the way home from school, and evading capture by the Wall of Girls. 


This was a year after the death of Adoni. 


Mary searched in the growing darkness for her sanctuary in the thorny bushes. 
But she could not find it. She walked the hills looking for it, until night fell fully and she 


could see little in the darkness. 


However, as a mysterious guide had led the teacher Adoni to the window of 
Mary, then too did a mysterious guide lead Mary to Adoni's grave. She found her feet on 
the rocks that they had piled over what had remained of his body (mostly bones). And it 
was these bones that appeared to Mary as she stood on the grave. But she was not afraid, 


for the skeleton of Adoni was as beautiful as his flesh had been. 


And there was a tree that grew behind the spot where Adoni had been buried, and 
the leaves of it parted in bushels, half to the left and half to the right, behind the luminous 
skeleton. And the leaves took the shape of wings. Then the light from the moon touched 
down on Adoni's bones, and grew up slowly into flesh there. Then Adoni stood full- 
fleshed and naked before her, with wings of leaves on either side of him. He greeted her 
with great warmth. And he showed her his arm, which split open in five places, and five 
thin rivers of blood ran down his arm and over his fingers. He said words to her, words 
that will stick to no earthly page. Then the two gave way to the immense attraction 
between them, and Mary gave herself over gladly to the angel Adoni, and they were 


lovers all night under the moon. 


Mary fell asleep after a time, still beneath the angel. It was morning, and she 
awoke, still lying on the rocks over Adoni's grave. Adoni was gone. But the half-child in 


her womb was now a whole child, and it had begun to grow. 
THE EXPULSION 


The punishment that was given to Mary upon her return to the house of her 
parents, after her recapture by the tireless Wall of Girls, was severe. Yet she survived it. 
So too did the half-child, now whole, that dwelled within her womb. But now with the 
passage of time Mary's belly was growing. Soon it swelled beyond her ability to conceal 
its roundness, and it was noticed by her father. And then began a beating so fierce that 
Mary was certain not to live through it. But just at that moment when Mary thought that 
her ghost was rising up out of her, she felt a rustling and an unfolding within her, and, 
without willing it to be so, her thin arms stretched out on either side, so that they were 
even with her shoulders. And Mary began to spin on her toes in the fashion of a 
whirlwind. And the father and the mother, seeing this, felt a great fear, and they pressed 
themselves to the walls of their house to avoid their daughter's touch. This was to no 
avail. Mary spun so fast as to blur her features, until she in her white gown looked as a 
diamond would look, whirling on the floor, and as she passed close to her parents, her 
outstretched fingers slashed through their throats and they fell forward, spraying each 
other with their blood. 


Then this spinning that had taken hold of Mary carried her out of the house of her 
torments, and over and past the hills of the city as well. And it did not put her down until 


she was far away, on the dry road that led to Egypt. 
THE JOSEPH 


Mary, free of her homeland, followed the road that led to Egypt, aware of its 
many dangers. A girl alone might well be raped or robbed or taken as a slave. And to be 
with child, and husbandless, was a great crime among those called law-abiding, and so 
her pregnancy posed a danger to her as well. She made her way carefully and with a 
great cunning. Time passed, and as she neared Egypt, she met a man of advanced age 
who called himself Joseph. And after getting to know her a bit, this Joseph said to Mary: 
"Here, Mary, this Egypt is a harsh place for a woman without a husband. You will be 


called harlot. Bind unto me as a wife upon our arrival, and thereafter give to me only the 
most basic wifely services. I shall not insist you lie with me, unless it is your choice. 
And I shall protect you and make your way easy." Joseph did not know of the pregnancy 
of Mary, for she dressed herself in heavy robes, and he did not know her appearance so 


well as her parents had. 


This Joseph had hidden thoughts of asking much more of Mary, once she had 


made herself bound to him. 


But it was true that Egypt was a harsh place. And knowing this, Mary agreed to 
make herself his wife. But her admiration for Joseph was small, and she kept herself 


from him. 


Mary dwelt for months in Egypt as the wife of Joseph. But as she continued to 
keep herself from him, and all parts of her heart and body were locked to him, his 
resentment of her grew and grew. So, too, did the belly of Mary continue to grow. Until 
at last Joseph discovered what she would have kept from him. And the rage of Joseph 
was terrible, despite his many years. "You have kept yourself from your husband," he 
accused, "yet been as a whore in secret on the streets of Egypt, and been made pregnant 


by a man." 


Mary said, "My child is the child of no man, but is rather the salvation of all men. 


Blessed is the fruit of my womb." 


But Joseph chose to disbelieve her, and she suffered many blows under his 


walking stick, all the while protecting her stomach. 
And that night as Joseph slept, an angel appeared to him in a dream. 


And it too confirmed: "The Mary that you call wife is wife of no man, but instead 


is the wife of Heaven. Make good your promise to protect her, and make her way easy." 


But Joseph chose to disbelieve the angel, and he attacked the angel as well. He 
struck at the angel with great fierceness with his walking stick, until it became a curtain 
of blood that dropped down and sank into the floor. Then Joseph, still in a rage, went to 
the room of Mary, with the intention of murdering her. But she had guessed his intent, 


and she had gone from him, and escaped into the dense ghettos of Egypt. 


THE BIRTH 


Now Mary was in a time of great danger, for the ghettos of Egypt were beds of 
treachery, and one could never sleep there without worry, and most of those who stayed 
there lived by preying on others. And adding to Mary's woes was the action of Joseph, 
who took his injury at her hands to the council of guildsmen in the city, and they swore to 
avenge the wrong. So there was a group of men in the ghettos also, whose intention was 
to seek Mary out, to find her and bring her back for punishment, to her husband, Joseph. 
And adding still further to her woes was her discovery that the Tongue Merchant - who 
her mother claimed to have wronged, and who had sworn to avenge himself on her 
daughter - did in truth exist, and had been following her. And she had seen him stalking 
her with his hook-knife, waiting for an opportunity to strike. 


And though Mary's pregnancy was advanced, its fruition did not come, and nine 
months and more passed, without its coming to its end. And in those days the child did 
not speak to her, nor was she visited by angels. To survive, Mary took on the clothes of a 
beggar, and wore bandages and walked with a stick. She became a pickpocket as well, 
and became adept at stealing in the marketplace, the punishment for which was the taking 
of a hand. Pimps approached her, but at seeing that she was far along in her pregnancy, 
she was worth little to them, and they rejected her. She lived in a low alley, where she 
became friend and accomplice to criminals, and she passed her days in hardship and 
despair. 

It was in this alley that her child was born, at night, and it was Mary herself, 
alone, who delivered it, while the thieves and criminals who'd accepted her as one of their 
own guarded the entrance to where she lay down to give birth. And in this birthing there 
was no pain, but a great glowing of light; and the child came out of this light, and 
hovered in the air of the alley, throwing great light all around it. To its mother, the child 
spoke, and said this: 


Hail Mary! 
Your grace has caused you much suffering. 


But now, I am with you. 


Holy Mary! 

Let us pray with these sinners, and walk the world for a time. 
I shall choose twelve wolves to protect us. 

And when our work is done, we shall be together in Heaven. 


For thou art the mother of God. 


UNDER THE CONTINENT 


1. A DEPARTURE 
High above the Arctic Swirl of the Continent, a lone angeljet was being pursued 


by nine Ronin. 
Nine Ronin. Nine! It figured. 


The pursuit had been going on since dawn. Now, night was falling. The light 
above the icy plains was dimming. Invisible to the human eye without instruments, 
trillions of harvesters were sinking down from the stratosphere, toward the data carpets 
that lie beneath the ice. Night would happen all over the Continent at once. Here the 


world really was flat. 


In the cockpit of the angeljet, a spider-thin, dark-haired woman crouched over a 
glowing dashboard. She wore an embroidered floral mask that covered her face from the 
top of her forehead to the base of her nose. The mask was damp with perspiration. 
Evading the Ronin for so long had been difficult, and things would get more difficult 


once they attacked. Which should be any moment now ... 
There! The Ronin released the first battery of missiles. 


She had chosen the Arctic Swirl to manifest the angeljet because of the Swirl’s 
remoteness, because of its crazy-vast dimensions, and because of the absence of high- 


level guardians. More sophisticated watchdog entities weren’t necessary out here. 


Avoiding detection during the formation of the angeljet was never a possibility. 
While the angeljet itself was ready to fly and maneuver almost immediately, her plans for 
it would require the formation of powerful calculation engines. That would take hours. 
Unable to form the angeljet outside the Continent, she picked the Arctic Swirl as the most 
advantageous point in the Continent to do the job. She came prepared for Ronin. She’d 
released a swarm of sabotage wasps as soon as they spotted her. She had to wait till she 


was detected because Ronin do not exist until a situation causes them to exist. 


The Ronin’s abilities were modest compared to other guardians, in other places. 
But they were tenacious, she had to give them that. And, they had the capacity ability to 
freeze the angeljet, if she let them achieve the proper formation around her. The sheer 
size of the Swirl allowed her to dislocate and remanifest wildly during the chase, with 
little chance of colliding with other realized structures. While the Ronin hadn’t been able 


to contain the angeljet, she hadn’t been able to lose them either. 


The wasps had silenced the Ronin first. They were unconnected to a higher chain 
of command (‘Ronin’, get it?) but they still could sound a local alarm if the wasps hadn’t 
shut down their tattletale systems. The wasps altered their temporal perception, too. Not 
in a way that made their pursuit less effective, but deceptive enough to make them ‘think’ 
they’d been chasing the angeljet for minutes rather than hours. This would delay the 


inevitable transition from pursuit to attack. 
But now, they’d reached that final stage of their intruder protocol. 


All nine Ronin were trailing behind her, but the missiles they fired appeared in 
front of her. The whole attack, and her response to it, would be more about 
dematerializing and remanifesting in another position as much as standard navigational 


skill and speed. The missiles came streaking at her head-on. 


Though she was not a pilot, the woman in the floral mask dodged the missiles 
with a pilot’s expertise. Her fingers flew inside the hand trapezes, maneuvering. Still, 
there were some dicey moments. In one instance, she had to employ the inadvisable tactic 
of rematerializing in two places at once, which left her reeling with a nausea that went 


beyond the merely physical. 


Sixty kilometers below, beneath the dark ice of the Arctic Swirl, the harvesters 
were dragging the nearly-expired day down with them, bringing it down into the data 


carpet to be archived. Night had fallen. 


Breathing hard and braced for the next batch of missiles, she heard the high- 
pitched trill that announced the full formation of the calculation engines. There was no 
time to test theengines before using them. She released her instructions — months of hard 


work, back in the real world — into the thoughtstream of the angeljet. Then, without 


hesitating, she shot the angeljet up higher into the sky. Then she spun it backwards, a 


hard 180 degrees, so its nose was pointed straight down. 


She accelerated. Another storm of missiles began to materialize between the 
plummeting needle of the angeljet and the hard crust of the Artic Swirl. She needed to get 
past the missiles before they fully manifested. Then, she needed to smash through the 
miles of ice beneath the tundra. She’d streak down through the layers of the data carpet. 
As soon as she was traveling through yesterday, the nine Ronin would be solved. She’d 


be traveling a day before her formation of the angeljet caused them to exist. 


She would travel down, through decades of archived days, till she reached the 
lowest layer of the data carpet, the day that the Continent itself had come into being. 


And she would keep going. 


The Universing experts claimed that there was nothing beyond the data carpet. 


She could die when she got through it. Or go mad. 
But there were other theories — there were her theories — that said different. 


The angeljet shrieked, going even faster, shooting through almost-formed barrage 


of Ronin missiles. The hard ice of the Arctic Swirl rushed toward her. 


She would find out if her theories were valid. 


2. ASON 

Bela yawned as he entered the sled room. 

The sled room was on the sixteenth floor. Its windows were three stories high. 
The sleds were lined up, ten on each side of the room. They were built into the walls, and 
stuck out horizontally, with no support from the floor. Riders lay on their sleds face 
down, knees bent, their feet tucked into information stirrups. Bela was the only rider in 
the room. It was a midnight shift. 

The room’s atmosphere was meditative and austere. There was a brassy round 
espresso machine at the base of the windows. At first, Bela had been impressed by the 
room. Now he took no notice. 


He straddled his sled. 


He tipped his head back and put in the eye drops. Then he laid face down on the 
sled. Was there more belly beneath him than there used to be? Adjusting himself on the 
cushioned bed, he pulled the head sleeve back toward him and fitted the ocular cups into 
their places. His eyes were watering as he snapped the retinal guns into position. He 
finished attaching the sleeve to the nape of his neck, then he slipped his fingers into the 
vinyl rings of the hand trapezes. He blinked — oriented — and gave the finger command 
for the Vestibule. 


He was off. 


Bela is flying through an arid dust bowl that suggests the paintings of Georgia 
O’Keefe. Pink, ceramic hues under a kitten-soft sky . . . feather thin flickers of lightning 
on the horizon. The mesa ahead of him is gently furrowed; it looks like a blanket laid 
over a stool. As he drops lower into the dust bowl, he sees sand ripple in eddies away 
from the sled’s shadow. The desert sand looks flat and dry, convincingly solid. As the 
document is worked on, the features of the landscape will change. The furrows of the 
mesa, for example, will become deeper, and eventually refine to hard, parallel edges. As 
the separate threads of logic network with each other, the flatlands will become lined too, 
they will look like irrigation ditches in rows, or the ordered lines of crops as seen from a 
plane. The gentle but swift slope of the mesa will become angular, to ease its docking 
with the opposing document. The clouds will be gone by the time the landscaping is 
finished, and the sky will be ignited to burn away any residual data that may have been 
missed. 

Like the constant interplay of the Congloms, global corporate law had reached a 
degree of complexity beyond human understanding. Legal universing was the rendering 
of legal documentation into landscapes — based on formations of information as 
complex as those in actual, organic landscapes. The landscapes were actually arguments 
and agreements of a complexity beyond human understanding, that human beings could 
nonetheless effectively work in as specialists. Whole legal worlds prepared and 


maintained by corporate law firms. 


Dumbbell Curve gave Bela a view of a deep gully filled with unworked data — 


basic stuff pulled in from the tank, cloned from previous landscapes. Storage had caused 
the gully to foam with cacti. It was to be expected. Bela put the sled into a slow pattern 
above the gully, crisscrossing it in descending passes. He’d have to work through the 
cacti in layers. 

Bela detected a small twister in the upper 40 of his peripheral grid. He’d need to 
check it out. 

Bela had only been working in landscapes again for a few weeks. His father had 
died two months ago, and Bela had taken some time off from work. 

Bela stayed in touch with his parents, but he hadn’t seen them in a couple of 
years. His father had said to him in their second-to-last phone conversation: “Come and 
see your mother and me. We’re not getting any younger.” 

For a while after his father’s death, Bela would be locking up the house for the 
night, just shutting out lights, and he’d get the feeling that his father was about to step out 
of the darkness. Naturally it never happened. 

But once, Bela thought he had seen his father. Just for a second. And it had 
happened in a landscape, just over a week ago. 

Bela was steering his sled through a perfect afternoon sky. As far as he knew, 
total darkness — night — was never generated in the landscapes. There was no useful 
legal equivalent for night in the landscapes. It might have been “lack of information”, but 
everything in a landscape was information. It was always daytime when Bela rode the 
sled. Dusk came, night approached, but it never got there. 

He was riding the sled low over a terrain of grainy preliminaries, rock, sand and 
cactus under a turquoise sky, skinny wisps of clouds above him, when he felt a shiver run 
through him. 

It was the same shiver he got when he felt like his father was going to appear. 

And then, just for a moment, he saw his father up ahead. 

Bela’s old man stood incongruously on the desert sand. He was wearing a yellow 
sweater and casual pants. The plastic-rimmed brown glasses Bela had seen a million 


times, on coffee tables and dressers. He looked up at Bela. He waved, then disappeared. 


Bela was heading home on the train. The real world at night looked far more 


artificial to him than the virtual landscapes he worked in. The windowed lights of the 
other trains, glided out of tunnels and over the angular patterns of the tracks. The twin 
signals of cars on the highway, each pair an autonomous and specialized information 
packet, improvising maneuvers according to the overriding format and protocol of the 
highway . . . It seemed infinitely more mechanized than the pastel mesas and dreamy 
deserts of the landscapes. Wires sliced the sky into ordered sections, train tracks made 
circuitry grooves on the snowy, graveled earth. Symmetrical rows of elevated lights 
illuminated vast parking lots, forming starry grids in the blackness, the gliding squares of 
elevator windows climbing the sides of warehouses, the red-diamond crawls of airplane 
lights in the sky overhead. People spoke inside the train, all of it codes, exchanges of 
symbols. Patterns, processes, programs. Information was being exchanged all around 
him, by everything. 

The real world at night was more like the computational screens on the dashboard 
of his sled. Sleds had a lot of them and they were always changing. But nothing like the 


plains, the mesas, the mountaintops ... 


Once, Bela had shown his father print-outs of what he saw while he was riding the 
sled. One print-out showed the sled’s multi-screened dashboard. 

“Tt looks like a meal with too many plates,” Bela’s father said. It struck Bela as 
odd, because he had in fact dreamed once of being at a dinner table overflowing with 
dishes. 

Bela’s father had lived in a multiscreened universe, decades before Bela had. A 
transistor radio on an end table, a 19” Magnavox across the room, and a second little 
Panasonic portable TV, perched on top of the Magnavox: three ball games at once, with 
two crossword puzzles, one from The Detroit News and the other from The Free Press, 
folded up in his lap. And usually he had a spiral notebook to keep scores with. 

Bela had never met his grandfather. He existed for Bela as an imagined man, in a 
room with flickering color and black and white tv screens, gridded puzzles and score 


pads. 


In the Omaha Polyp, very high up, Bela was boring a straight trail through a 


cloud-dotted, piebald sky. There was a valley of staggering size beneath him, and in it he 
could see the shifting forms of what would evolve into the document’s main themes. 
These were like giant sheets of light being shuffled by invisible hands. 

These were preliminary themes, really just an outline. The actual “text” was 
beyond comprehension by Bela’s instruments, but primary themes could be seen in layers 
like this. What they were working on in the Omaha Polyp was a financial transaction. 
The sheets of light he was watching were most likely herds of millions of dollars, moving 
about in relation to potential shifts in the global economy. 

Bela was thinking, again, of death. How long do the hairs linger by the sides of 
the sink? How long before the smells fade from the clothing? Before the mattress on the 
bed gives up the shape of the man who for so many years slept there? 

Bela thought of how his father had waved to him, and how he raised his own 
hand, imitating him. The image Bela saw of his hand was based on a direct video feed 
from the inner surface of his glove, so the virtual hand he saw looked just like his real 
one. He’d seen that his hand was more lined and pocketed than it used to be. His 
knuckles looked bigger. 

Bela reflected on the duplicitous nature of waving. One did it when they arrived. 
One did it when they left. 

He thought of something his father always said to him when he was tired. 


“Don’t ever grow old, Bela.” 


3. AN ATTORNEY 

Cals Brecker was a legal engineer. But he preferred the old-fashioned word for his 
occupation. “Attorney.” 

Cals Brecker engineered the creation of whole legal worlds -- not just landscapes. 
He entered them in conference cells built like starships, and planned and coordinated 
each strata of a planet’s litigative sky. Attorneys worked in the foggier realms of 
Universing, where language and text was made visual, and everything visual contained a 
hypercomplexity of language and text. Brecker had worked in virtual Space, and 
engineered moons and stars. He had seen the rare and fabulously expensive sight of 


Litigation — and worlds colliding and incinerating in the Judge Sun. 


Litigation was the legal collision of worlds. When two opposing landscapes were 
completed, they were sphered and turned into planets. Then they were entered into 
bipolar orbits around the Judge Sun, the master judicial system of the real world. The 
blazing gravity of the Judge Sun drew the planets into its inferno of dense logic, and there 
it would examine the planets, and play the two arguments that formed them against each 
other. 

Its thousands of daily rulings formed a vast and expanding Universe of processed 
legal worlds. Some of its rulings called for the cancellation of a planet, but many rulings 
were a mixed bag. This resulted in the formation of composite worlds with orbiting 
moons — provisions, clauses, stipulations. These planets and moons would be 
maintained and kept in orbit, in filed systems and galaxies. Further litigation could alter 
them again and again. 

Law firms navigated this Universe as intensely as humans had ever navigated the 


real one. 


Brecker’s office was elegant, with a looming, twenty-foot window, a giant granite 
slab with a flat, polished top for a desk, and a six foot illuminated holo of an exotic root 
in one corner. The root was soap-white and austere, and its fibers were twisted as 
expressively as the legs of dancers. Cals Brecker stood by the window, compact and 
bearded, smoking a cigarette in a holder. 

He would be seeing Torque this evening, and seeing Torque was an experience 
he’d learned to brace himself for. 

The woman was insane. 

Brecker took a moment to look at his watch. He pressed a tab at the side of the 
watch face, and its blank slate surface and a miniature marble sundial appeared above it. 


Its blade threw a shadow to show the time. 


Ten after eight; the middle of the evening. Torque would already be on her way to 
meet him. 
It occurred to Brecker that once Torque possessed what he was bringing her, he 


might never see her again. 


The Family was giving it to her, knowing — hoping -- that it would destroy her 


mind for good. 


Cals Brecker was vaguely related to Torquemada Emxaata; they were third or 
fourth cousins. Their families had run in the same social circles when they both were 
children. 

Brecker first became aware of Torque when she caused a scandal at a boating 
weekend attended by many prominent Families. Torque, at seven years old, already had a 
cadre of nurses assigned to her. She was infamous for her ability to give them the slip. 
She had given her nurses the slip at the boating weekend. 

They found Torque in an upstairs room, standing perfectly still in a white dress. 
The nurses approached her cautiously. There were playing cards attached to Torque’s 
dress. There were spots of blood on the white fabric of the dress. 

She had found a deck of playing cards. She had never seen one before. Since early 
childhood, Torque had the delusion that numbers were alive -- so a deck of cards was 
something the nurses would have shielded her from. Some numbers were Torque’s allies, 
but most of them were deadly enemies. When Torque found the cards, the numbers slid 
off them and into the room. They had set a trap for her. She would have to battle the 
hostile ones or be ripped apart by them. 

To prevent this, Torque had stuck her protector cards, with straight pins, into her 


own flesh. 


In later years, stories about the strange but very wealthy Corporate Daughter, 
Torquemada Emxaata, circulated through the prep school Brecker attended. 

In his law school days, he heard third-hand tales of Torque's institutionalizations 
and medical crises, sandwiched between mad, money-driven sprees in all parts of the 
world. 

Both Brecker’s and Torque’s parents were dead by the time he became Torque’s 
executor. For a time, he saw her fairly often. Torque was a Corporate Daughter, and her 
unique and legally mandatory sponsorship by the Family was the source of her wealth. 


There was much for an attorney to do to negotiate all this, and Brecker became a fierce 


advocate for Torque in her dealings with the Family. 

Torque was institutionalized twice in her thirties. Both times, Brecker had fought 
for, and secured, her release. The institutions were meant to hide Torque, not help her. 
But on her own she required the oversight of whole teams of live-in servants and doctors, 
which Brecker made the arrangements for. Torque also employed a constant string of 
teachers and scientists, who tutored her in an impressive variety of topics. Torque was 
insane, but also bewilderingly intelligent. 

Brecker didn’t like to think about that. It was easier to see Torque as crazy, and 
discount any validity to her bizarre and frightening picture of the world and how it 
worked. 

But — especially tonight — there was no denying just how intelligent 
Torquemada really was. Brecker had opposed the idea of her getting what was in the 
small box in his breast pocket. 

So she had gone over his head to get it, and approached the Family directly. She 
realized it would be a long process to get what she wanted, so while she waited, she hired 
instructors to teach her how to use i 

t once she got it. And she had overseen the building of a private sled room in her 
penthouse. 

All of that would have been hard for anyone to pull off. But she had used her 
money and an aggressive shrewdness to get what she wanted without any representation 


by Brecker. 


Torque met him at his office, and they went to the roof. Torquemada had an air 
bladder waiting there, ready to go. The pink sac of it was inflated and it was moored to 
the rooftop by a strong thin cord. The city was lit up beneath them. Brecker had ridden in 
the air bladder with Torque before. He knew how to climb into it, push his legs through 
the stirrup holes, and strap himself into the gray velour seat. “Let’s hurry,” Torque said. 

She ran across the rooftop to the vehicle, Brecker trotting awkwardly behind her. 
She must have been very light. The sound of her heels on the concrete was like the merest 
snapping of fingers. She got in, and Brecker took his place in the seat beside her. Torque 


gave the impression of being pretty, but there was no way to see her features behind the 


embroidered mask she’d worn for over a decade. She slapped the control tabs. The cord 
released and slid back into the sling section of the bladder, then the rose-colored sac lifted 
without a sound. 

While Universing, Brecker had slid over precipices much higher than this one. 
But this was real space: his spine shivered as the bladder’s shadow slipped off the rooftop 
beneath them. 

The steep mountains of Manhattan gave the city a compressed, elongated look. It 
wasn’t uncommon for people to use bladders and hang-gliders for short trips down. The 
meg’ops were a different sort of mountain, wedged between the real ones, tall and skinny 
and just beginning to light up. 

Torque took him where she always took him, the gondola station in Central Park. 
She had reserved a gondola. She liked to do everything important on the water. 

The gondola took them down Fifth Avenue. It was cold out. It would snow soon. 
The progress of the gondola was breaking the reflections of the buildings in the water 
into rippling, bright-colored mosaics. Monochromatic images of squared windows, 
filigreed cornices, and columned archways rolled off the boat’s polished fuselage. They 
passed a twisted kiosk dotted with lights, sticking out of the water. Traffic was sparse. 
Torque sat facing him, regarding him from inside her florid mask. 

“Do you have it?” she asked quietly. She seemed unusually relaxed tonight. He 
contemplated the creepy efficiency of Torque’s mask, the paper thin gears and filaments 
pressing chemicals into her bloodstream, following orders from a prescriptive monitor at 
the crown of her forehead. 

He pictured Torque in tenth grade, hallucinating spinning batons of colored light. 

“Yes,” Brecker told her. He had it. “Though I wish you’d reconsider taking it.” 

The water went rouge beneath them as they passed under a grove of winter- 
flowering trees. The gondola’s gleaming hull made Japanese reflected the hanging 
flowers as it glided beneath them. They were passing under a bowed cement bridge that 
was making cathedral echoes of their talking. 

Children were leaning over the rail of the bridge as they emerged from under it. 
They were from the private schools. The newest fad in upper income education was 


teaching the children at night. Studies had shown that their minds were most receptive 


between midnight and dawn. The children were throwing rubber-band pigeons in light- 
as-air flocks back and forth from the bridge to the shore. One pigeon landed clattering on 
the deck of their gondola. Torque wound it up and sent it back to them without comment. 

Post candles were still lit on the slopes, and on the lifts. 

“T won’t reconsider.” 

Brecker squinted bleakly at the chilly gray sky. He was here with a woman who 
believed that a conspiracy of numbers was actively working to either control or destroy 
her. He thought of the art-minded ‘rebel’ souls, who thought of Torque’s delusions as 
inspiring or visionary. She had followers on the Continent, eyeballers, real believers in 
what Torque thought she was doing. And, when Torque was healthy, she ran with a jet 
set that celebrated her and mythologized her exploits. None of them seen the criss-cross 
of scars on Torque’s skinny arms when they were still fresh, bloody ribbons . . . or seen 
Torque frozen in a crane position in a soundless observation cell somewhere, for days, 


afraid that if she moved the number Six would tear her to pieces. 


Snow fell: They had taken this slow ride many times, with Torque pointing out 
historic examples of numbers’ complicity with human oppression and destruction. 
Numbers tattooed on the wrists of prisoners in the Holocaust . . . numbers in every prison, 
everywhere, on clothing, on cell blocks, on photos of men and women condemned to die. 
Even the names of battles and wars, again and again, were associated, significantly, with 
numbers. The War of 1812, the 1000 Day War, the bloody battle of the Seven Days... 
and Torque, talking as if 1812 and 1000 and seven were numeric ‘generals’ that had 
engineered their particular conflicts, that had been pleased at the dead and maimed 
generated in their names. Numbers, as economy, had dominated world affairs for 
centuries; numbers, as physics, had split the atom and made possible the actual 
destruction of the planet. 

Torque knew that Brecker was uncomfortable when she talked about her mission - 
- when she told him of her battles with numeric entities, things that were, essentially, 
devils and demons. He flinched when she used terms like “holy war.” 

She looked at the trees as they glided past and said “You fight in virtual worlds 
every time you Litigate. You make Virtual Space, then you fight in it. But you don’t 


believe in what you fight for. So you never get hurt. I might get hurt with what you 
brought for me. But I'll only get hurt because I believe in what in what I’m fighting for.” 
She looked away. “And you manage to find that distasteful.” 

Snow fell around them in Manhattan. Brecker knew she feared the signs on each 
corner of Manhattan’s broken, numbered streets. Each number marked a potential ally or 
an adversary, whose power was limited to the street that bore their name. She flew in a 
bladder to avoid them. ... 

“Td like to have it now, Cals.” He was used to obeying her. He took the small 
metal box out of his pocket. 

Torque still believed that numbers were her enemy, but her delusions had gone far 
beyond that now. Torque now believed that she was meant to be the liberator of Time, 
which was kept prisoner by a conspiracy of numbers. Numbers on clocks, on calendars, 
the giving of dates to events. Numbers ruled everything, even Time, but Time was not 
meant to be imprisoned. 

Her goal was to free it. 

Her head was filled with remarkable sci-fi rubbish. 

Brecker thought that getting what was in the box would kill her. 

The Family thought so, too. That’s why they were letting her have the thing that 
Brecker had brought for her. 

The key. 


Only a handful of people on Earth knew that there was something more to the 
Continent. An aspect of it that was not man-made. There was something under the 
Continent. A place no one had explored, or even tried to. Brecker knew as little about it 
as anyone else. He only knew what Torque had told him. And it frightened him. The only 


one that didn’t seem to fear it was Torque. 


Torque reached out and took the box from Brecker. 

Brecker shook his head. 

Brecker had dreamed of Torque, the night before. In the dream, he was walking 
with her in Mayan ruins. The city was long since deserted, but the stone was slick with 
fresh blood. Everything was covered with it. Fresh and red. 


“One day the Continent will be ruins,” Torque said. She ran a hand over the 


bloody stones; beneath the red was a pattern of circuitry, of microchips enlarged. “The 
blood of your father was drained on a metal table,” Torque continued. “You pull ticks 
from your dog with tweezers, fat olives of blood. The Continent floats on a sea of 
soldiers’ blood, but one day that blood will go dry. Blood has its limits.” 

Now he was in a gondola with Torque, and they were gliding down Fifth Avenue. 

He wanted to grab the box away from her, but he didn’t. Torquemada regarded 
him from behind her florid mask. She had always claimed that she could read his mind, 
and walk through his dreams. 

“Flesh is not special,” she said. 

4. ASOLDIER 

Shurley pisses me off. He thinks he’s smarter than me ’cause he saw my service 
papers once and they’d listed me as MD, not the doctor kind, MD, mentally disturbed. 
Shurley thinks he’s smart cause he carries a paperback book in his pocket all the time. 
Only its the same one he was carrying when I met him a year ago, and I never seen him 
reading it in all the time I spent scouting with him since then. Shurley talks down to me, 
like he’s pissed that he has to spend so much time in the jungle with an MD, and one day 
I’m gonna get tired of it and kick his ass. I think the thing is, he’s jealous, ’cause I get to 
wear the pack and he doesn’t. 

The pack is the coolest thing you can get to wear out here, but Shurley’s decked 
out too. Shurley wears an arm-and-shoulder exo that makes him look like a lobster from 
the waist up, all red plates from his wrists to his tits. Back home they had tanks of green 
water in the supermarkets, all full of lobsters waiting to die, and they looked like 
Shurley’s arms. Shurley’s lobster exo lets him lift whole trees out of our way if they’ve 
fallen across a main path or if a road’s been blocked by guerrillas. He can throw hundred 
pound rocks over a mile, and I’ve seen him do it, too, when we’re just fuckin around and 
standing at the edge of a valley. 

The pack doesn’t really let you fly, it just amplifies your jumps and makes you go 
real far and long and slow, the way they did in the videos of the collys on the moon in the 
no-gravity. The pack weighs a lot more than you’d expect a thing to weigh that makes 
you fly and jump up trees in slow motion in the jungle. But my legs are strong now, and 


that’s what the pack does. I can cover thirty yards in a few seconds if I want, I wear boots 


with the new Mikkykoola rubber treads, with flathooks, and they can stick me to the side 
of a tree and hold me there, like a fly, and let me walk up and down the sides of it too. 
And then I can just set my flippies, tune the ear cups, find a target, and blow off as many 
hoots as happen to cross my path. That’s another thing Shurley is jealous of, my number 
of kills. The lobster exo makes you strong — you wear it like a suit of armor and it makes 
your arms and legs, like, twenty times stronger — but not half as ninja-deadly as the pack 
makes you. 

I’m pissed off, I’m always pissed off, but today I’m more pissed off than usual. 
And Shurley’s pissed off too. But we’re not pissed off at each other. 

We’re pissed off because we had to go patrol today, on the day the Granny comes 
into camp. 

The funniest thing I seen out here is the Granny. She’s, like, a hundred years old, 
and she comes into camp every week with this wheelbarrow. And every time, the 
wheelbarrow’s got one or two of her granddaughters in it, and fucked if she doesn’t 
whore the bitches out to us and all of the loggers. These bitches are dumb as dirt, but 
they’re good looking (a few of them), and sometimes the Granny has ’em bare-ass naked 
before she even gets ’em here. 

The girls aren’t really her granddaughters, they’re just the girls from the village 
the Granny comes from. Most of the men in this area have been killed (probably by me 
and Shurley), and the women and kids are poor so they whore for the loggers. The girls 
are skinny and got black hair and some are missing teeth because there is some sickness 
out here that makes their teeth fall out, like bad gums or something. But some look good, 
and they say funny shit sometimes when you’re doing them, like they’re trying to talk 
English; dumb shit the loggers tell them like “Mayda Force bewit chu!” 

But Shurley and me missed the Granny today. So we’re real pissed off. 

Lately I’m pissed off almost all the time. I don’t have to take the ritalin anymore 
since I joined up. Well, they made me take it till I got here, but now I don’t gotta take it. I 
hated taking it back in the Boy’s Home ’cause it made me feel sleepy all the time, and it 
was like things was moving when they was standing still, and it was hard to keep track of 
things, and so you just sat and watched what was going on. Now, without it, I’m always 


pissed, but I’m fast and alert and mean, and that’s good for a soldier, that’s the only way 


you can clear the hoots out of this jungle. Only I have to be careful not to get too pissed 
at Shurley while we’re looking for them, ’cause the way we’re dressed, we could fuck 
each other up bad if it came to a fight. 

So we blow off some steam at the edge of a valley, all leafy and thick so that you 
can’t even see the bottom of it, and Shurley uses his exo to hurl boulders out over the 
drop and I set my sights and shoot ’em down with my lucies. We shouldn’t be doing it 
’cause there are hoots in the area, but we’re pissed and we missed the Granny. 

Later we get more careful cause we’re seeing fresh signs of hoots. We’re seeing 
signs of them being around. We put our flippies on, and I put on my ear cups too. I set 
them on circular scan, ascending scale, which means the ear cups will listen in circles 
above and below us. ’Cause they could be hiding in trees, which get hundreds of feet tall 
here, or they could be down in a drop, which can go down just as far, and that’s what this 
jungle is like, up and down, up and down, and you can never tell what’s coming. 

I like the ear cups ’cause I’m deaf in one ear, the right one. It was something I did 
in the States when I was in the Crust program, in the Boy’s Home. The Boy’s Home was 
in the desert, and there was some old nuke silos, fourteen of them, in walking distance 
from the Home, and they were empty. We used to sneak off grounds sometimes and go 
walk around in the desert, and go in the silos and blow off firecrackers. One day I’d 
bought a firecracker, a type I never seen before, and I had gone out alone to the silo and 
was looking up the big chimney of it at blank white sky, and I set this bad boy off. See, 
we went to the silo because it was big and empty and made anything loud louder — but 
this firecracker was serious, it was close to dynamite I found out later, and it went 
BOOOOM, and I remember seeing a big rush of bats blow up from the roof of the silo 
and into the blank sky. They’d been sleeping up there, and they went up like rain or 
leaves blowing on wind, and it was real cool looking. But after that I couldn’t hear out of 
my right ear. They took me to medi when I told them, but there was nothing they could 
do. 

So I like the ear cups I get to wear out here. I still can’t hear with my right ear, but 
I can hear better than I ever could in my left, you know I have directional scanning and 
audiofilter and pattern search and everything. I can hear a lizard climb a tree. I can tell 


my ear to look for the shape of something, just like the goggles that go with the pack. I 


can look at the bones in Shurley’s arms if I want to. 

Like what I’m doing now. I’m looking right through leaves and weeds, and I’m 
off the rit, so I’m feeling hiphop and buzzed, and Shurley’s behind me, and we’re both 
dark swirly green from the injections. Natural camo — our skin is swamp green with 
darker patches of brown. 

Shurley says we’re clearing the jungle, wiping out the junta’s soldiers, so more 
cables for the Continent can be put down here. We need the land. “It’s all about territory. 
Land! Earth! Dirt! But when it’s all done, wars won’t be fought in the real world at all.” 
Shurley thinks he sounds smart when he says shit like that. Like he knows what’s going 
on. Who cares what’s going on? We kill them because they’re not us. Who cares why? 
Who cares what’s next? 

We don’t find them till evening. The hoots can hide real good. But when it gets 
real dark here, me and Shurley can see just like it was day, and they can’t see shit. I catch 
sight of them on my retinal grid, we pick up their body heat. I drop and jump, and the 
pack takes me up, I go light and quiet about twenty feet, past the ground cover and 
straight for the side of a tree. The flathook soles bite in, and they’re cool too, thousands 
of tiny hooks, too little to even see, that let me walk right up the side of a tree if I have to. 
That puts me above the guerrillas. There’s five of them, and they don’t know that we 
found them. They’re talking to each other and one’s playing a gameboy, and there’s one 
that’s cleaning a rifle. (A rifle, stupid bastards! How can they fight us with rifles?) I just 
listen a minute ’cause I got all the time in the world. Shurley says some of the loggers 
wear ear programs that can actually translate the language they’re talking. It’s Spanish or 
something, and so if I had that program I could know everything these bastards are saying 
to each other if I wanted to, but I don’t want to. I’m just stretching it out, enjoying that 
they don’t know I’m above them, just waiting till I’m ready to fire. I picture Shurley all 
anxious down in the brush, wondering what I’m doing. Anyway then I’m bored and I set 
my lucies, a thin and blue line of light running from my wrist to one of their foreheads. 
The beam from a blue lucy can’t be seen without flippies, and I’ve got mine on macro, so 
I could choose what tooth to hit on this old soldier. And I do catch the first one in the 
teeth, and you’d think they, the teeth’d go flying out all broken, spraying blood, but they 


don’t do that. The kill with a blue lucy is real quiet and neat and efficient. His expression 


just sort of changes and he goes down. Then the others are shouting in their Spanish or 
whatever, and I’m cutting *em down one by one, no hurry, but I’m efficient, like the 
Lucies. 

This is when being pissed off feels the best. And I start feeling good, ’cause I’m 
good at this job, and no one’s giving me drugs or making me go to bed, and there’s no 
mattress jackets here like at the Boy’s Home, and if I keep on doing as good as I’m 
doing, I can be, like, sergeant by the time I’m eighteen. Cause I’m really good with the 
pack and the lucies. And there’s plenty of jungle. And the loggers’1l always have to clear 
out the hoots, who are still all over the place. But I know the jungle real good already, 
and I can find them. Even though I have a hard time remembering what you actually call 
this place. 


What country is this, anyway? 


5. ADAUGHTER 
Paris Hell was being followed. 


At least, she thought she was. There weren’t that many roads to take, here in the 
desert, or that many places to stop. But every time she took a break from driving, he 
pulled in after her. He managed to stay some distance away. She never got a good look at 


the face of the driver. 


But she had gotten the DLN tag of his car, and now she was watching him on the 


map software inside her flippies. 


Flippies were sunglasses with computer displays on the inner lenses. Paris’ 
flippies were dark red and expensive. But in the last few years, cheap flippies had 


become available, and could be bought at most convenience stores. 


Paris could see the car she suspected of following her, inside her flippies. It was a 


tiny green rectangle, about five miles behind. 


Paris Hell was a thirty-two-year-old woman in a camper truck, a ‘turtle.’ She was 
driving through the Arizona desert. She was from Germany. She was in a rock band. She 


played electric guitar and sang, something that had struck everyone in New York as sort 


of quaint and retro and uninteresting. What was even more retro was that she didn’t want 
to make the music available on the Continent. She was going to press records, and sell 


them face-to-face at concerts. 


Paris Hell hated the Continent. She thought it was destroying the world. A lot of 
things were destroying the world, actually. But the Continent was making it all go so 


much faster. 


She had come to the desert, alone, with the intention of creating something as 
grand and useless and old-fashioned as a great rock album. She had left New York for the 
desert, with her guitar, her amp and an old DAT recorder, determined to commune with 
the muse. She would find, out here, alone, the music that no one had been able to help her 


find in New York. 


Paris’ feeling of disappointment rose with the moon; it sat in black vinyl 
emptiness above her. She felt like she’d been stood up. Three days had passed. The moon 
was silent. So was Paris. So was the muse. Her guitar lay in her lap, unplugged. Her amp 
crackled, hooked up to the battery of the turtle, waiting to do something. The cable had a 
short in it. If she moved it the wrong way or stepped on it, it would pop and buzz 


menacingly. 
Driving: 


Paris was watching a skinny silo of smoke grow out of the hills, silhouetted by the 
light of a small town at the desert’s edge. The smoke was from a cattle-burning. The 


West was full of dead, useless cows. 


Paris Hell was a junk food vegetarian. She had a little fridge of hummus and 
sprouts in the turtle, but she was living mostly on chips and granola bars and donuts from 
roadside places. The Radical Veggies had successfully put the world off its beef-centered 
diet, which Paris agreed was good . . . but now there were billions of dead cows on the 


planet, dead 


from the AIDS-like virus the Radical Veggies had designed nearly a decade ago. 


None of these could be eaten; but there were health problems involved with destroying 


them. Ten years later, the planet was still covered with dead cattle. The meat trade tried 
to rebound, and in recent years had won the legal battle to produce and sell untainted 
stock. But it was hard for a lot of people to see steak the same way. More cattle were 
burned than eaten, and less were bred every year. Which was what the Radical Veggies 


had been after. 

Still — 

The Radical Veggies were crazy. Smart, but crazy. 

Everybody was crazy. 

Everybody’s crazy, 

Everybody’s crazy, 

Everybody’s crazy 

— everybody. 

(From Everybody's Crazy by Paris Hell and the Brown Acids) 

Paris was walking under a hot sky, cobalt blue, with just one rag-like cloud 
hanging in it. She had tied her long hair back to keep it off her shoulders. Her body was 
strongly built and nearly voluptuous. Men found her very attractive, although some 
wished that her movements weren’t so mannish. She wore a green tank top and khaki 


pants. The tank top had a crescent moon of perspiration above her breasts. In the absence 


of the muse, Paris missed having a lover. 


Her last lover had been nineteen, a Brazilian drummer who was rarely seen 
without his flippies on. They were cheap flippies, made of celluloid. He had trimmed the 
flippies into free-flowing edges, so it was like he had a little Rorschach test going on, on 
either side of his nose. She forgave him his excesses because of his skill as a drummer. 
And, because he fucked so well! Passionate! They had tried to collaborate on some 
music, but their ideas clashed, as did their personalities. He thought Paris was 
domineering and vain. He didn’t like political lyrics. And she thought he was naive and 


undisciplined. They had broken up during a movie. 


High voltage boy! 


Up, bolero, up! 
Ride, rodeo, ride! 
(From High Voltage by Paris Hell and the Brown Acids) 


Paris’ father, whom she hated from 6,000 miles away, was funding this self- 
imposed exile. A wealthy German dentist, he had sent Paris to a number of boarding 
schools and academies. After her insubordinate behavior in each of those, he had 


reluctantly funded visits to a string of other countries. 


Her father was going blind now, and there was nothing his money could do to 
stop that. He had a new wife, who was only a few years older than Paris. Paris hated her. 
When she had stayed with the two of them in Belgium, she and the new wife had fought 
like wolves. She referred to Paris as “the little junkie.” And Paris had done her best to 
equal the sneering bitch’s insults. Her father would not say a word in Paris’ defense. 
Instead he would shout at her, and accuse her of undermining his new marriage. After a 
particularly big blow-up between Paris and the new wife, Paris’ father had burst into 
Paris’ room and raped her. This, with his wife right downstairs! Didn’t she hear the 
commotion? She probably thought he was beating her, and was glad to hear it. But he had 
fucked Paris from behind, brutally, and when it was done she could barely believe it had 
happened. She had said nothing, afterwards. She just left the country a week later. 


She went to Germany, then to Portugal, then to Africa, then to New York. Her 


father paid her way each time. The incident was never mentioned. 
Go blind, learned pig. 


Paris thought she saw the spark trail of an anonymous cigarette smoker in the 


desert that night. A good ways off . . . but closer than she liked. 


Paris, however, wasn’t easily spooked by situations like these. She was a woman 
who often traveled alone, and men often followed her. And, whatever their intentions 
might be, they rarely actually made contact with her. Men were like dogs that followed, 
but hadn’t the guts to go in for the kill. 


But she’d have to keep an eye on him. 


She cursed under her breath. She had come out here to be alone. 


She stopped at a depot to charge up the turtle. She worried when she saw that the 
station was rationing the electricity. They were saving it for the megalops and the 
Continent, she knew. The further away she headed, the more the energy was being 


rationed. 


The man she thought had been following her walked by as she was pressing the 
flat, box-like head of the charge-stylus against the metal plate of the turtle, fitting four 
worn pegs into four worn slots. The man was wearing typical western gear: gaudily tie- 


dyed shirt, denims and brown leather chaps. He had short hair and flippies, a tanned face. 


He was walking with his flippies down. He pretended not to notice Paris, bent 
over the hull of the turtle. But he was checking her out; she knew when she was being 


checked out. He was about forty. 
Enjoying the show, she thought? Enjoy the show. 


She checked him out, too. Was that a gun at his waist? It could be a gun. Was he 


German? 
Would her father really go that far? 


She decided to linger at the station and waste some time so that he would leave 
first. She looked carefully at snacks in the station’s store. Flippies or not, she could lose 


him if she were traveling behind him. 


Fifteen minutes later, she watched him leave in a dull swirl of road dust, driving a 


faded blue Chrysler. 


It would be an hour of long flat highway till they hit a spot where she could lose 
him. Paris settled in. She kept on eye on the Chrysler in her flippies, adjusting her speed 
to stay about five miles behind it. When she saw the little red rectangle that was the blue 
Chrysler pull off the road and stop, she had two choices: either stop herself and wait till it 


got back on the road, or pass it and be in the lead again. 
To hell with it, she thought. 


She passed it. It was sitting driverless by the side of the highway. There was no 


sign of a flat tire, no raised hood or smoking engine. She looked around, without success, 
for the driver as she sped by. There was some high brush and a patch of skinny trees a 
few yards from the road. He probably just stopped to take a leak. But something inside of 
her said ‘no.’ Less than a minute after she passed the Chrysler, it got back on the road. 


She watched it in her flippies. 
She was being followed again. 


Who needs this shit, she thought to herself. She drove a little faster. She had come 
to the desert to get away from people — men in particular — and now a man was 
following her. Damn! She looked into the glove box, saw the Beech Roletti waiting 


calmly in its leather case. I’m not going to shoot anybody, she thought. 


In an hour she was smoking a joint and guiding the turtle down an interminable 
back road. The map file was down again, so she was getting lost. She didn’t see the 
Chrysler in her flippies. But if he was smart, he would be hanging back, just out of range. 
The joint was helping, though. She was driving with one hand and tuning in stations with 


the other. 
The radio said: “The last surviving Beatle died in Belfast this morning —” 


And Paris sang along with the tune they played, The Long And Winding Road, in 
honor of this last Beatle. And she meant the tribute, to start with, even though she knew it 
was a corny thing to do, because she had really liked the Beatles. But by the middle of the 
song, the joint was really kicking in and she was singing with exaggerated drama and 


really hamming it up, even changing the lyrics to fit her situation. 


“The long and winding road .. . that a killer’s . . . following me down...” 


6. AN INHERITOR 
The re-entry dream: 


He was on a battlefield. He was running through deep woods in black night, 
seeing his way by patches of flame where the tangled branches had caught fire. The 


woods were full of smoke and men; men standing, men running, men shouting, men 


falling down. Cannons flashed in the darkness. Trees cracked in answer. The ground 
reared up in huge noisy sprays of dirt and branches. 

He was running, breathing hard. 

A flash and blast threw him forward. He landed face down, on the bare chest of 
another man. The man was dead and his shirt was torn open. 


There was a word written in blood on his chest: EMXAATA 


Auben Kua Embua was a cryopassenger on the softship Hermes. He revived in 
the crybaby ward, just as the Hermes began its slow tour of the moons of giant Jupiter: he 
was a long way from the Sun. 

Still a bit slow and cloudy from the twenty-odd months of dreamless sleep, Time 
and ghosts were very much on Auben Kua Embua’s mind. He was approaching the outer 
fringe of the inhabited solar system, where all the Timework was done, far from the very 
much safer habitations on Earth and Mars. 

The skylight in his cabin gave him a portaled view of the fluctuating, 
hyperpotentiating sails of the softship, miles away at the end of the Hermes. 

They were ceasing their fluid rotation and folding down over the Hermes’ rear. 
Behind them, the Sun that had pushed them out, so far away from itself, was an auburn 
blur. Time is a jelly out here, he thought, as he watched the sails settle to their rest, Time 
is a rotating whirlpool here, and I have come to the very lip of it. 

Auben had come to the edge of the solar system to claim an inheritance from a 
dead relative he had never met. 

In the heady days following the Breakthrough, Time, Existence, and the Universe 
had fanned open like a deck of cards. And fanned and fanned and fanned, never stopping, 
in perpetuity. All worlds, real and imagined, existed. All worlds hoped for, and all worlds 
feared, existed. A stray notion threw a Universe out before it. Thoughts echoed and 
amplified like freight trains, speedballing Universes into the black canvas of infinite 
Space. Each “moment” — a now quaint but helpful convention — starbursted into an 
uncountable number of speeding, maniacally Realizing vectors. Everything happened, 
somewhere. Everything did not happen, somewhere. 


And everything could happen. Would happen. Did happen. And did not happen, 


wouldn’t happen, and couldn’t happen. 

The complexity of it was staggering. It made the digital worlds and possiblilities 
generated by the Continent seem quaint by comparison. 

But there were links, out in space, that connected all of it — and humans were 
learning to use them. Humanity was at the edge of an era where Time Travel would 


henceforth have as much to do with Travel, as Time. 


The first crown was a swarm of activity beneath steamy artificial clouds. The 
navy was everywhere, young men in avocado uniforms moving in boisterous groups 
through the marketplace. Giant metal columns studded with marquees and ID boards, 
crowded streets where low dark vehicles slid in shark-like streams. Cylindrical office 
towers loomed like elephant legs. Elevators climbed their shelled exteriors, disappearing 
into narrow grooves and passages, sliding ont trackless walls. Some of the bigger 
structures had the look of Mayan temples, with ascending, serrated steps and spiraling 
design work, bewildering and impressive constructions of monumental size. Beyond the 
clouds, Auben knew, was a honeycomb formation of solar lamps, hazed by blue filters. 
Everything on the street seemed tinted with the blue, even the faces of the people. Red 
light cast purple shadows. 

Auben must have had the look of a tourist. Hawkers hit on him at every corner, 
offering phony artifacts from outside the Time Gate. Small items mostly — maps, photos, 
appliances that probably didn’t work. Newspapers were popular. One vendor showed 
Auben a newspaper. Its headline blared that Kennedy’s wife had been killed in Dallas, by 
bullets meant for him. 

The Hermes was divided into seven concentric levels called “crowns.” The 
crowns were huge. There were lakes, controlled by the seven juntas. Lakes were used in 
the secondary-stage docking for larger, slower spacecrafts. Auben sat at the edge of the 
docks, looking at violet water, watching ships steaming and cooling off, sparkling with 
stellar dust. You could swim in sanctioned sections near the shores, and Auben did this 
on several occasions, accustoming his body to its new routines of physical use. 

After the Breakthrough, things were instantly and unimaginably complex. In a 


literal sense, the Human Inquiry had cracked open Time. The side effect of the 


Breakthrough was that it connected all the doors. Once the doors were open, they stayed 
open. 

Humanity had to rely on the SIBYLS and the Time Cabals from that point on, to 
keep their very existence comprehensible. 

The Breakthrough was the result of one person — who had died not quite two 
years after engineering the Breakthrough. She left the rest of the world(s) to figure out 
what to do with the mad cat she had let out of the bag. 

Perhaps there was some wounded pride in the solar system, when primers went to 
all humans, to help explain to them life in a reality that had abruptly gone far beyond 
their ability to comprehend. But the primers, composed of hundreds of reassuringly put 
Maxims regarding the new rules of life in the Universe, were fairly successful in 
conveying a sense of security in the face of the many disturbing notions that went with 


the success of the Experiment. 


The first Maxim was, “You happened. You will never un-happen.” 

The forty-seventh Maxim was, “The further you travel away from the Sun, the 
more you encounter ghosts.” 

The phenomenon of chronic ghost forms was acknowledged. The Maxims 
explained that the ghosts were random flickerings, caused by the new linkage to other 
continuums. Any perceived connection to a ghost form was coincidental. You couldn’t 
interact with them, and they were totally unaware of you or what seemed, to you, to be 
their surroundings. The ghosts were compared to the “fairies” that used to glimmer 
around the old meg’ ops like New York and Tokyo. 

At the moment, Auben was further out from the Sun than he’d ever been. And in 
his tour of the juntas, he’d seen that many people out here kept ancestor shrines. They 
hoped to encourage the appearance of the ghosts of relatives. 

But the twentieth Maxim stated flatly that: “The chance of encountering 
“alternate” versions of yourself or someone you know as a ghost form, is just the smallest 
notch above zero.” 

The nineteenth Maxim was: “The more alike worlds are, the more distant and 


difficult to reach they are from each other.” 


Didn’t it follow then that the strangest worlds were the most accessible? 
It made Auben wonder: what degree of weirdness were the SIBYLS and the Time 


Cabal encountering in other worlds? 


Outside the Hermes, particle rakes sifted the sand at the doorway of Time. They 
filtered the complex, blowing streams of sub-atomic particles that constantly flurried in 


from other chronologies. 


Auben knew there were other Aubens somewhere, some only slightly different 
than himself. His life had been brought to other conclusions somewhere. He died just a 
second earlier, and died just a second later, somewhere. 

Space was a great whirl of questions. 

Torquemada’s apartment had been empty since her passing. There were more 
apartments out here than people. News of his aunt’s death had come from her attorney by 
means of a video call. A very old attorney by the name of Cals Brecker informed Auben 
of his aunt’s passing. The key to her apartment was delivered to him shortly after. There 
were detailed instructions with it, along with a large sum of money. It would enable him 


to travel to the place where she had died. 


He was early; it was only 8:45. He used the key to let himself in. 

The only piece of furniture in Torquemada’s’s apartment was a kitchen table. On 
it was an elegant business card with the name of the attorney, Cals Brecker. 

There was a note engraved on the card. “Mr. Auben Kua Embua: Our 
appointment is for 9:00 a.m." Auben toured the bare apartment while he waited. 

An apartment such as this could maintain itself for decades if it had to. There was 
no dust or smell of stale air. Its occupant could have left a moment, or a century, ago. 
And what was the difference anymore, really? 

He was surprised to see a small but beautifully fashioned ancestor shrine in one of 
the corners. Had any member of the Family ever been anything but hostile to 


Torquemada? But, perhaps, she hoped that somewhere else, in some other time ... 


Auben had never met Torquemada, his mother’s eldest sister. He might never 
have heard of her, if she had not become mildly famous as a socialite before he was 
born, and wildly famous as the main force behind the Breakthrough, when he was a 
young man. Torquemada was meant to be the family secret, if the Family had anything to 
say about it: which it turned out they didn’t. She was much more than the black sheep of 
the family. She was a black hole of a sheep, a mutant animal that the Family — world- 
famous and immensely powerful, the guiding force behind the creation of the Continent 
and all that it had made possible — was deeply ashamed of. 

Her mental problems were real, and legendary, in a literal way. Her rash and 
flamboyant actions made her a subversive icon among the new socialites of her 
generation. They were blind to Torquemada’s suffering, but enthralled by her blazing, 
money-fueled eccentricities and the exotic whiff of her mental illness’ manifestations. 
She had billions -- not just millions -- of eyeballers in the Continent, even as the powerful 
and conservative Family tried to sweep her under the rug. 

She had been institutionalized a number of times, but she always got back out 
again, thanks to (Auben had found after some research) the attorney who had contacted 
him four years ago about his inheritance, Cals Brecker. The relationship between Brecker 
and Torquemada was something Auben hadn’t been able to get a clear picture of. His 
Family clearly hated the man, and Auben was surprised that they hadn’t found a way to 
eliminate him in their determination to hide Torquemada from the public. Auben 
imagined that Torquemada had protected the attorney as much as he protected her. 

After the Breakthrough, however, Torquemada declined steadily. The family was 
quick to monetize her discoveries about the nature of Time. But there was a sense of 
undisguised glee among them that Torquemada was finally retreating, absolutely and 
manageably, into the last stage of her mental decline. They set her up in this place, this 
apartment at the outer rim of the galaxy, where, tended by robots, she melted away into 


the privacy of her mind. 


He would not be seeing the ‘real’ Cals Brecker. It had taken Auben four years to 
get her. Cals Brecker might not even be alive anymore. He had looked so ancient and 
frail on the video call, when he’d notified Auben of the inheritance. 


Four years. Auben was well aware that he could have made the trip faster, if he’d 


used his Family connections. But then, they would have known of his interest in the work 
of his aunt, and that there was something she’d felt was important to leave behind. If he’d 
used any less subterfuge to construct his trip, it would have tipped them off, and they 
would have gotten to whatever Torquemada had left for him first. 

His own profession, which involved the formation of plans for the inevitable 
“timeships” that the Breakthrough indicated were feasible, justified his trip to this remote 
area of Space. Enough so that the Family wouldn’t guess that it had anything to do with it 
being the place where the family abomination had spent her last days. 

Auben had kept his decades-long study of Torquemada’s work and ‘philosophy’ 
just as much a secret as his reasons for making this trip. But he’d been scouring the 
Continent for lingering traces of his aunt’s work since he was a student, and, perhaps, he 
knew as much about her as anyone alive. Except for the attorney, Brecker, of course, if he 
were still alive. Auben wore the traditional gray business robes that any well-raised 
scientist from an important Family would wear. Outwardly, Auben Kua Embua followed 


all the conventions. 


But inwardly, Auben Kua Embuaa was something quite different from what his 
appearance and conservative behavior would suggest. He checked the time: 8:55. 

The hologram of Cals Brecker got to work on time. It had appeared in the vacant 
apartment every day at nine for the last four years, activated by a preprogrammed pulse 
of free energy stored in the business card. 

Auben pictured the hologram going through its query greeting and waiting for a 


response every morning, then blinking off when there was no answer. 


‘Brecker’ was dressed conservatively: the cream-colored business gown of the 
Attorney class, for all appearances, a loyal Family servant. But Auben thought he saw 
through the attorney’s disguise -- disguised as he himself was -- and he considered that 
the hologram, at least the man the hologram was derived from, was quite possibly a 


kindred spirit. He was vaguely disappointed that their meeting would be brief. 


The attorney asked him for a series of IDs that would prove he was Auben Kua 
Embua. Auben recited a long string of numbers that had been attached to him since birth. 


Regrettably, this was the only part of the meeting that would be interactive: he had loads 


of questions for ‘Cals Brecker.’ But he wouldn’t be able to ask any of them. Auben had 
tried to find the living Brecker after that first video call. He only found that the attorney 
had vanished, years before he’d contacted Auben. Not without a trace — there were plenty 
of traces. But the man himself had disappeared. 

The hologram said: “Your aunt was aware of you, and your interest in her work. It 
would have been unwise, while she lived, for the two of you to have had direct contact. 
But now, she is anxious to meet you.” 

Meet me? thought Auben. 

A wall panel slid open. Behind it was a high and narrow cabinet with a single 
drawer. The drawer slid open. Inside if was a small black rectangular object. Next to the 
cabinet was a sled; the type that was used in the early days of navigating the Continent’s 
generative layers. 

“Auben Kua Embua, here is your inheritance,” said ‘Brecker.’ This was an 
auditory cue for the next thing that happened, that had waited four years to happen. The 
single drawer of the cabinet buzzed and slid open. 

A small black rectangle lay on a cushioned pad inside the drawer. It had a 
connector port that sparkled in an odd way at its narrow end. A key. 

“The sled, of course, is wired into the Continent,” the attorney said. “But the 
Continent works differently out here. That’s the reason for your long trip. But you won’t 
find her in the Continent, Auben Kua Embua. You’ll need to look underneath it.” 


Then the hologram vanished, never again to appear at nine. 


At The Mountains of Vague Misgivings 


Damn it! The alarm didn’t go off! 

Or, rather: 

“Damn it! The alarm went off, and he didn’t hear it!” 

His ears were buzzing, loudly. And he’d had that dream again. 


The woman and the birds. 


The small mechanical clock had exhausted its ringing more than an hour ago. 
Vayle Endlight opened his eyes long enough to check the time, then shut them again. 
He’d wanted to get an early start on the last leg of his journey, in order to reach 
Barrelslee before dark. He opened his eyes again and fixed his gaze on the now-silent 
clock. His vision held steady, with no rolling or shifting to the side. That was good. He 
shook the last traces of sleep from his head and sat up. 

The rosy glow of the volcanoes was already being dulled by the white sun, a 
quarter of the way up the sky. The volcanoes rumbled and spat. They formed a smoky 
line of rock and redness to the South. He heard nothing of their grumbling. 

From a distance, it might have seemed the man had slept with his head resting on 
his horse, which, legs crossed beneath it, head held erect, had been very still for the 
duration of the night. 

But a closer look would make it obvious that the horse was smaller than a regular 
horse, or even a pony. And no horse had ever sat so still for so long. 

No, it was an artificial horse the man had used as a pillow. Now, in the daylight, 
one could see it was made of cloth and wire and yarn, knitted and stitched together from 
bright fabrics and ornaments. It was a hobbyhorse. Not a child’s hobbyhorse, but the kind 
one saw in village festivals, designed for celebratory and ceremonial use. 

Vayle Endlight rose and gathered up the supplies and small bundles he’d 
assembled around the ‘horse’ before going to sleep. Then he buckled himself into the 


artificial horse, wearing it at his waist, its decorated head pointing forward. He wore the 


hobbyhorse (he called it "the Rig") like a big belt. Its body opened sidewise, hinged at 
the middle. Once it was buckled around his waist, he fastened the shoulder straps. 

Endlight attached the ‘blanket’ he’d slept under to the sides of the horse, so that it 
fell like a riding gown, down toward the sand. The riding gown bore a striking diamond 
pattern of red and gold. The Rig was less heavy than it looked. Endlight took off at a 
brisk pace towards Barrelslee. 

From a distance — a much greater distance, now that the sun was up and bright in 
the sky — one might have thought they saw a man, riding a horse. 

Vayle Endlight tried to ignore the buzzing and hissing in his ears and listen to the 
sounds of the desert. He wasn’t listening for the usual sounds — the sharp cries of sand- 
hawks, or the subtle coaxings of the wind against the dunes — but those other much- 
more-elusive sounds of the desert radio stations. He heard its vague voices at the edge of 
his consciousness, and sporadic bits of music — and there, just there, was it a fragment 
of disembodied laughter that he heard? 

It was always hard to hear desert radio clearly though, and today his tinnitus 
completely overwhelmed its murmurs. Endlight wondered if he would lose the ability to 
hear the radio stations, too, when he completely lost his ability to hear the everyday, 


normal world. 


Purposely goofy, and imposing in an absurd way, the Rig’s head bobbed as Vayle 
Endlight walked faster. Small bells jingled from the Rig’s fancy bridle. 

When Endlight accelerated his walk to a trot, the Rig took over. Vayle and the 
Rig glided swiftly over the crusty terrain. 

Vayle’s feet, toes pointed downward, skimmed over the Salt Flats, six inches off 
the ground. 

Heading away from the volcanoes, Vale guided the Rig toward the Salt Flats, that 
great grey portion of the desert covered with ropy veins of glistening salt. The mountains 
that were his final destination were just a rocky scribble on the horizon. 

His thoughts turned to the dream he’d had, and had been having, for weeks now: 
The woman and the birds. He’d been seeing the woman in his dreams for much longer 


than that. Since he was a boy. He never remembered them very well. But lately, the tone 


of the dreams had changed. Last night, he saw the woman lying on a stone altar under a 
cloudy sky. 

Birds circled, then descended. 

The birds tore into her. She became a hot avian pie of birds, the vessel of their 
bloody internal nesting. They filled her with feather and beak and claw. They fed on her 
from within, they ate her hair from inside her scalp, they pecked out places behind her 
eyelids. They left her dazed, the color of ashes, sapped and exhausted. 

It was a horrible, disturbing image, and he tried to put it out of his mind. But, not 
the woman. 


He tried to picture her face clearly for the millionth time, and failed. 


Vayle glided more slowly through the last miles of the Salt Flats. He was now at 
the desert’s edge and past the reach of the desert radio stations. 

He had only the insistent buzzzz of the recently begun tinnitus in his right ear, and 
the familiar, quieter burrrrr in his left ear. The tinnitus rose and fell in volume. He had 
good days and bad days. This was a bad day. The mountain towns would be noisy when 
he got there and that would be hard to take if the tinnitus didn’t die down before he got 
there. 

But he had a few quieter stops to make, before his ascent into the mountains. 


The first of these would be the clockmaker’s shop. 


At the base of the Mountains, houses and small dwellings began to appear. He 
soon reached the clockmaker’s place. He handed him the alarm clock. Vayle Endlight’s 
clock was a handsome, box-shaped thing, wrapped on three sides in faded leather. Its face 
was burgundy and the dial and numbers were the color of sour cream. 

“Lower the pitch, please, and make it louder.” 

He’d made the same request the last time he’d been there. He was losing the 
higher tones, that was certain. 

The clockmaker asked for no explanations and nodded, disappearing into his 
workroom. The two brass bells at the top of the clock would be replaced by two that were 


larger, louder, and lower. 


While the clockmaker worked, Vayle Endlight searched his shop for useful items. 
Like most of the shops at the desert’s edge, it served more than one purpose. There were 
books here, and maps, along with other small items useful to the traveler. 

Current maps of the Periphery were always of use. The shape and contents of the 
Periphery were always changing, and the mapmakers published revised maps as often as 
they could, hoping to keep up. Endlight studied the one with the most recent date of 
printing. He saw that Coomreedin had crept west since the last time he’d purchased a 
map. And new towns were appearing in the honeycombed hills near Diloxhyl. The once- 
towering realm of Serfendry had been sinking into the ground for years, and now seemed 
to have sunken completely. But a new sand formation had been documented on the other 
side of the volcanoes. Endlight made a mental note to go there soon to have a look. 

He scanned the changes in the dimensions of Whorsnest with less interest, having 
sworn never to go near it. He saw that its borders had bulged a little, but that should 
surprise no one. 

Then Endlight turned his attention to the books. Books were among his chief 
pleasures in life, though he only carried a few with him at a time. A small collection was 
lined up neatly on a low shelf. Endlight chose one with an ornately engraved spine and 
slid it out from its station. 

Ah — Pinapplio, The Pineapple that Yearned to be a Boy. 

Pinapplio was a well-known fantasy tale, an old chestnut that illustrators were 
attracted to for its wild and risqué imagery. He read a few lines from its first page: 
“Pinapplio wanted nothing more than to be a boy, a living, real boy, instead of a 
pineapple. He yearned to tell the rude jokes they told, play their rowdy games, and 


J 


experience the thrill of their childish conspiracies and ill-timed erections ...’ 


Vale left with the altered clock, the map he’d chosen, and a tin of hard mints for 
the friend he was going to see in the mountains. 

The Rig bore him into the mountains. Endlight was, perhaps a more impressive 
sight than he’d have guessed, with his cape and long blond hair, and decorated fake 


horse. 


Behind him the volcanoes were now just a luminous fizz on the horizon. The 
abrupt and unlikely transition from arid desert to the lush mountain lowlands began in 


earnest, and the trail became subtly but unmistakably tilted upward. 


He passed small farms. Then buildings of stone and impressive masonry became 
more common, finally culminating in the gabled roofs and chimneys of Barrelslee. It was 
just before dusk. Lamplighters were beginning their work. The streets were cobbled, and 
he shared them with other travelers on horseback and in carriages. But most were on foot. 
There were apothecaries, rooming houses, a grain store, and several pubs. He saw several 
impressive fountains. Roofs were steepled and covered with curled orange shingles. It 
was late summer, and the city was full of bright flowers, lush, in striking contrast to the 
desert he’d left behind him. 

The Rig drew little attention from the citizens of Barrelslee, as fashion, or means 
of transportation. People rode all sorts of beasts and contraptions through the cities and 


outlands of the Periphery. 


Vayle bore the Rig easily, and steered its artificial equine head masterfully 
through the crowded places. Beneath the gown of the Rig, he walked as one normally 
would. Travel by means of the Rig — that is, becoming a passenger, a mere rider of its 
low skimming over the ground — took psychic energy, and more attention from Val than 
an onlooker might have guessed. In the vast reaches of the desert, letting the Rig “fly” 
was the best way to cover ground. But in places such as Barrelslee, it was easier to wear 
the Rig, but walk in the normal fashion. 

He navigated the half-remembered streets until, without much difficulty, he found 
the Musetoreum. The Musetoreum was owned and operated by the friend he had come to 
see: Vaughn Earl-Royal, who had recently begun referring to himself as ‘The Pale 
Ontologist.’ 

Vayle Endlight rang the bell of the Musetoreum and Vaughn Earl-Royal appeared 
almost instantly. He was a slight man with a high forehead and rather long flat nose, with 


a pile of great bushy hair on either side of his head. 


The two men greeted each other warmly, and Vaughn Earl-Royal guided his guest 
into the Musetoreum, which was only shown to visitors by appointment and was, but for 
themselves, empty. 

Endlight detached himself from the Rig and left the hobbyhorse folded up neatly 
in the antechamber. Vaughn Earl-Royal guided him into the Musetoreum's first gallery. 

The centerpiece of the room was a huge and monstrous puppet head, with twenty 
bulging eyes and large box-shaped teeth. Great tufts of camel’s hair were fastened in 
patches to its chin. Green paint was peeling from the surface of the puppet’s angry face. 
At the top of each pointed ear was a metal ring big enough to put one’s hand through. 

“T’m delighted you arrived this evening, Val,” Vaughn Earl-Royal said, using the 
casual version of Endlight’s first name. “I’m having dinner at eight with a remarkable 
friend. I can’t wait to introduce the two of you.” 

Vaughn Earl-Royal’s clothing was almost princely, but Vayle Endlight knew that 
Vaughn Earl-Royal came from modest beginnings. He favored the colors blue and gold, 
and his outfit was a clear illustration of that preference. He was wearing a periwinkle 
waistcoat, white breeches with gold buttons, and a short silk cape of very deep blue. The 
cape had a high collar trimmed with lacy gold ornament. Vaughn Earl-Royal’s sense of 
fashion was considered flamboyant even in cosmopolitan Barrelslee, whose citizens were 
used to the excesses of foreign visitors’ clothing. 

Vayle realized that the gold his friend wore was artificial, as was most of the 
‘gold’ on display in the Musetoreum. Vaughn Earl-Royal had some wealth from an 
inheritance, but he was not rich. Nor did he make much money from the Musetoreum, nor 
were the items he found and curated there of any real value to anyone but a collector of 
the most rarefied sort of taste. 

Earl-Royal guided Vayle Endlight past costumes on mannequins, smaller 
crumbling puppets under glass, and the spiked tail of what might have been a mummified 
dragon, toward his office in the back of the galleries. This was Earl-Royal’s inner 
sanctum, and it was where he kept the truly remarkable stuff. 

Vaughn Earl-Royal’s inner sanctum was a small but well-appointed place, filled 
with curiosities and examples of recent advances in metaphysical tools and esoteric 


machinery. This was the part of Earl-Royal’s collection that anyone could see. His more 


serious finds were only for him and his close circle of friends. Vayle stole glances at 
items on the shelves he didn’t recognize, although he was sure that Earl-Royal would 
make him formally acquainted with them before the end of the visit. The walls were 
covered with masks of monstrous faces, and the shelves were lined with fake 
constructions of all sorts of wild beasts. At the end of the pleasantly lit room was a 
papier-maché replica of a huge dinosaur bone (Vayle guessed it was a femur). On a 
cluttered worktable next to it he saw a partially dissected Victrola, and three imposing 
and ornate sound horns. 

Vayle paused to look at a carefully sealed poster inside a thick frame on the wall. 
It was ancient, and one had to look closely to make the faded image out on the crumbling 
paper it was printed on. He knew the image, and the history of the poster. It was one of 
Vaughn Earl-Royal’s most-cherished possessions, dating back to the age of the Desert 
Mummers who’d once roamed the deserts, projecting mystery plays on giant stone 
screens. 

The Desert Mummers were a vanished sect of powerful mystics who’d pioneered 
the art of ‘motion pictures.’ The fake monsters and artificial cities Vaughn Earl-Royal 
hunted down and excavated were made by the Desert Mummers for use in their films. 
Hundreds of silent films were made by the Desert Mummers before they’d disappeared. 
Their habit, apparently, was to abandon the props and creatures they created after 
completion of their films, leaving them to be covered and borne away by the restless 
movements of the sand. 

The life’s work of the Pale Ontologist was to bring these strange chimerical 
deities and artificial gods to the surface; to study and finally display them in the 
Musetoreum. Endlight knew there was a theatre in the lowest floor of the Musetoreum 
where Vaughn Earl-Royal hosted rare screenings of the ancient films. 

Earl-Royal had even recovered a few of the actual films of the Desert Mummers, 
but he kept these finds to himself and a small circle of friends. In one of those ancient 
films was the giant head displayed in the first gallery. It had been part of a complete 
puppet, twice the size of a human being. The rings at the side of its head were the fittings 
for two of the long poles that the puppeteers used to animate the creature, which Earl- 


Royal thought was a minor demon called Ursevus. Other non-human roles in the Desert 


Mummers’ motion pictures were played by small, animated models. They were animated 
using a fascinating technique called ‘stop-motion.’ These could be even more convincing 
on film than the human-controlled puppets, as they left no clues, on film, as to the 
artificial cause of their movements. 

The Mummers had also devised means of combining these stop motion creatures 
with live actors, so that the invented creatures, though actually small models like the ones 
on Vaughn Earl-Royal’s display shelf, seemed to tower over their living human co-stars. 
The people of the Periphery, of the present or the past, had never seen the productions of 
a Melies or a Harryhausen, but if they had, they might have seen a similarity in their 
methods of making moving pictures. 

There were rumors that the Desert Mummers killed the human cast of their 
productions after filming, but Earl-Royal said this was probably not true. But they did 
bury the elaborate sets and props and costumes from their productions in the vast sands of 


the desert, as soon as a film was completed. 


Vaughn Earl-Royal’s obsession with the Desert Mummers and their creations was 
not simply that of an antiquarian. He was convinced that the Mummers were mystics of 
the highest order, and that the films they made were the summation of their 
understanding of existence, and all the forms of consciousness that emerged from it. The 


stop motion monsters and fantastic creatures in them were icing on the cake. 


But back to the poster: the writing on it had crumbled and faded beyond reading. 
It seemed though to have been so ornate as to raise the possibility that it was not writing 
at all, but some sort of abstract imagery. The Ontologist said though it was definitely 
writing, most likely the title of the film and possibly where and when it could be viewed. 

The illustrated portion of the poster had fared better. One could still make out 
carefully rendered image showing a man in ‘wizard’s clothing,’ walking down a 
mountainous incline, followed by a six of large, intricately-decorated spheres. The 
spheres seemed to be rolling in a line behind the wizard. 

Vayle remembered the first time Vaughn Earl-Royal showed him the treasured 


movie poster. “This poster was hand-painted, thousands of years ago,” Earl-Royal said 


reverently (although time was different in the desert, especially under the sand. Time was 
malleable, and in the deep desert, Time could change its mind about how old something 
was). 

Val had peered into the faded pigment. The huge spheres that followed the wizard 
looked like children’s toys. They were decorated with swirling stripes, stars, and 
pinwheels. He imagined in its original colors the picture would have been eye-popping. 
The balls were the first thing one noticed in the picture, then the wizard, who seemed to 
be leading their way down the mountainous incline, in his tassel-belted robe and curvy- 
toed sandals. 

The third thing one noticed was the dogs. There was a pack of rambunctious dogs 
running alongside the balls, which were twice the size of the wizard. The dogs were 
running gleefully, from what Val could make of the faded image. Their mouths were 
open, and they seemed jubilant and lively. One had the sense that the dogs were pushing 
and herding the balls down the slope. 

“Tt should be obvious what this depicts, Val” Vaughn Earl-Royal said, on that first 
night. 

“Of course,” Val answered. “It’s the escape of Pin-Uthra.” 

”Exactly!” 

The story of Pin-Uthra was a famous one. It was one of the oldest legends in the 
Periphery. Countless books had been written about it — variations and interpretations, 
naturally, but all sharing the same basic elements. There were children’s songs about Pin- 
Uthra. Any doll or statue or picture of a generic wizard was called a ‘Pin-Uthra.’ 

Tonight though was not the time for studying the poster again. Endlight turned his 
attention back to Vaughn Earl-Royal, who was again promising that Vayle would be 
fascinated by the friend they’d be having dinner with. But he hadn’t gotten very far when 
he stopped and asked: “Val, are you hearing me all right?” 

He had noticed that Val seemed to listening with some effort to him since he’d 
arrived. 

Vaughn Earl-Royal knew all about Vayle Endlight’s hearing problem. It had 
started ten years ago with a sudden and disturbing loss of hearing in his left ear. At first, 


Val could hear nothing through it but a roaring tinnitus and loud bursts of bizarre noises. 


Sometimes it was like the cracking of ice. Other times, the hum of a machine. And other 
times, loud, wordless voices, an insistent chorus void of content or meaning. Meanwhile 
the left ear’s ability to hear sounds from the real world was practically nil. 

Eventually, these most unsettling effects of the hearing loss receded. But the left 
ear was left with a sharp and ever-present HISS that was with Endlight to this very day. 
The hearing in his left ear improved slightly, but what he could hear sounded flat, and 
distant. Endlight adapted as best he could. He found ways to ignore the tinnitus, and he 
relied mostly on his right ear, with some small assistance from the diminished left. 

He told Vaughn Earl-Royal that he’d recently suffered a second event similar to 
the first, this time in the right ear. 

“T have to say it is maddening,” he confessed. “And considerably worse than what 
I experienced ten years ago, on the other side of my head. If I cover my left ear — 
strangely, it has now become my ‘good’ ear — what I hear through the right ear is far off 
and distorted, like a signal from a very tiny radio receiver. The tinnitus is loud, and the 
hiss on the left mingles with the humming and buzzing on the right in a totally unsettling 
manner.” 

Vaughn Earl-Royal was uncomfortable with bad news, and while he could boast 
of a great social dexterity, his forte was not the comforting of troubled friends. 

So he was relieved when Vayle Endlight’s said: “However, I have a plan.” 


Then Vayle Endlight told Vaughn Earl-Royal what his plan was. 


The clock chimed. 

“Eight O Clock,” Vaughn Earl-Royal said. “We must leave for the restaurant. 
You'll like my friend Maigraive, Val. He’s a most unusual fellow.” 

The Pale Ontologist took Vayle Endlight to a lofty restaurant with a windowed 
dining room that overlooked the valley. Endlight followed him though the reception hall 
where there was a cage full of colorful songbirds. Their twittering sounded flat and off- 
key to him, and reminded him of the birds in his dreams. He hurried past them. 

The dining room was all rich wood and shadows, and a fireplace glowed from the 
middle of the almost empty room. Night was falling, and through the windows they could 


see the other side of a deep valley. They could see the lights of a neighboring mountain 


town beginning to glow. Higher than that, the cliffs drew up and surrendered their details 
to the encroaching darkness. 

Vaughn Earl-Royal led Vayle to the dining room, an enclosed balcony that looked 
out at the mountains. 

One diner sat at a table. 

Even if the room had been full, which it was not, Endlight would have guessed 
that this was the friend that Earl-Royal wanted to introduce him to. The diner was a large 
crocodilian, broad-shouldered and stout, who amiably raised a stein of beer in their 
direction as they entered the room. He sat in the chair in the manner that a man would, 
and he was dressed as a man, too, in a full suit with vest and burgundy cravat, made of a 
cloth Endlight could not name, but felt certain was expensive. A dark cape was thrown 
over the back of the crocodile’s chair. His mouth was open in a reptilian half-smile that 
showed a fearsome set of conical teeth, and beneath the immense lower jaw was a 
bulbous and jowly throat, out of which the crocodilian croaked a jovial “good evening.” 

Earl-Royal led Vayle to the table with obvious satisfaction and made the 
introductions. He introduced Vayle to the crocodile first, then followed with: ’Vayle, this 
is my illustrious friend, Cassius Maigraive.” 

“Delighted!” Cassius Maigraive growled, extending a scaly hand toward Vayle. 
He added, “I have never regretted meeting a friend of the Pale Ontologist.” 

Like most people, Vayle Endlight had never met a crocodilian. But he knew a 
thing or two about them, as they were the stuff of legend in the Periphery. A crocodilian’s 
life — at least the long first half of it, anyway — was spent in battle, far beneath the 
surface of the mad city of Whorsnest. Only late in life could crocodilians leave the war 
behind, and make the hard climb to the surface, if they did not perish first in their eternal, 
subterranean war. 

After they’d taken their seats, Vaughn Earl-Royal said to Maigraive: “Val is 
undoubtedly excited to meet a crocodilian, and is definitely bursting with questions. But 
he’s far too polite to ask them outright. Lest he dance around his curiosity the whole 
evening, let me impose on you, Maigraive, to tell us about your unusual life, and of 


course your experience as a crocodile soldier.” 


Cassius Maigraive nodded good-naturedly and settled back into his chair. “Of 
course! I would be glad to. To begin with recent history, I came to the surface three years 
ago almost to the day. Since that emergence, I have made it my business to tour the 
Periphery as much as possible, and learn its many ways. I have sought to experience as 
much as I can, in as many places possible. Most recently, I visited the great Fissures of 
Kazkdan. You may have heard of them. Great splits in the earth where Knowledge itself 
rises up in steaming clouds! Scholars flock there, to bask in the fumes and soak up as 
much as they can. Indeed, I found myself growing smarter by the day! But I only stayed a 
short while.” 

“Why is that, Cassius?” Val inquired. 

“T grew tired of their wise cracks,” the crocodile said with a straight face. 


Then he tilted his head back and laughed. 


Endlight had long considered puns a disappointing form of humor, and he felt that 
brief letdown at hearing an interesting story suddenly deflated as the set-up for a joke. 
But he nodded in recognition of the crocodilian’s play on words. 

The crocodile’s opening remarks bore out one part of their legend: they were 
irrepressible fans of puns, jokes, and comical narratives. It was a remnant of their years of 
battle in the wet, jam-packed tunnels beneath Whorsnest. Their turgid, clawing warfare 
took forever, so packed in were they, so while clawing at each other they would tell these 
stories and jokes to pass the time. Crocodile wars were more an endurance contest than a 
battle, for there was no apparent goal, no objective, no hill to take, of flag to plant, using 
stories and puns to pass the time as they tore and bit at each other, while Whorsnestian 
citizens, far above — their plumbing clogged by the subterranean conflict — cursed their 
plugged up sinks and toilets. 

Crocodiles were soldiers in the young adult stage of their mythic lives. Later, if 
they reached a full maturity, they would climb their way out of the vast network of 
plumbing beneath the city. Once in fresh air, they sometimes matured into erudite retired 
warriors, done with warfare but still fond of the old verbal games they played for so long. 

Having just witnessed the crocodilian fondness for puns and plays-on-words, 


Endlight had a sudden (and correct) intuition that it was Cassius Maigraive who had 


cleverly combined the two passions of his friend Vaughn Earl-Royal — his love for 
abstract musings on the nature of Being, and his equal passion for the digging up of 
ancient things in the desert — into one amusing nom de plume — The Pale Ontologist — 
which reflected his passion for ontology, and his own peculiar form of paleontology. 
Adding to its cleverness was that it also took on a descriptive dimension, considering 
Earl-Royal’s ghostly complexion. 

Thus began a complex and lively discussion as they waited for their meal. 

Vayle Endlight and Vaughn Earl-Royal were studious types, and the topics they 
introduced had to do with ideas. Cassius Maigraive was of a more earthy nature, and his 


contributions had more to do with news and experiences of the world. 


After only a little conversation, and Val reversed his first impression of the 
crocodile. He found him quite impressive, indeed. 

We might privately wonder, during the course of this three-sided conversation, at 
the erudition of the crocodilian — considering he had only joined those on the surface of 
the Periphery a few short years ago. Cassius Maigraive had quickly defined himself as an 
inexhaustible source of gossip, trivia, and indeed bona fide scholarly knowledge, before 
the first course of the meal had been served. But his knowledge of the surface world was 
not so great a mystery as to some it might seem. For the sewers, packed with waste from 
the denizens of Whorsnest, was a vast informational network of excrement, from which 
the crocodilians, miles of pipes and plumbing below, absorbed the thoughts and ideas of 
those who shat into it. One might well become the sort of good-humored scholar that 
Cassius Maigraive appeared to be, through a lifetime of judicious and well-considered 
absorption of shit. 

This leads us to consider — hastily, before the food arrives — the waste 
management situation of the wretched city of Whorsnest. While it was true that 
Whorsnest was a cauldron of ignorance and depravity and the worst that the human 
recipe could result in, it was also true that among its captive citizens were intelligent and 
educated souls. The thoughts of these tortured souls were what Maigraive had built his 
emerging psyche on. Their hard-earned education was what took root and flowered, 


eventually, in his crocodilian mind. 


The higher demons — the torturers — of Whorsnest did not use the plumbing at all. 
Otherwise, only madness and evil would have made its way down to the crocodiles. It 
was said that the feces of these lunatic flying monsters detonated upon expulsion, and 
atomized, becoming one with the very molecules of the air which the lesser citizens of 
Whorsnest breathed. 

You see? Whorsnest deserved its awful reputation. 

At any rate, this was how it was possible, and common, for crocodilians to 
"educate" themselves, in a second-hand way, from the city that existed above them. There 
were soldiers who, once retired, climbed happily up to Whorsnest and stayed there. But 
there were others, like Maigraive, left the city, and most of its madness, behind them. 

And here is the food. 

Two waiters brought out platters of roast turkey and spicy gravy, and there was 
schnitzel and baked potatoes and roasted greens and asparagus. A loaf of black bread was 
placed within the reach of all three diners, and dishes with slabs of fresh butter. More 
beer and tall glasses of cold mineral water. 

If the crocodile really had spent most of his life in the sewers, he looked and 
smelled no worse for it. His clothing was clean, and if any scent came from him at all, it 
was of beer and a subtle but robust cologne. His table manners, too, could not be faulted. 
He took care to sit back in his chair, so as not to crowd or menace anyone with his long 
snout. And he handled the silverware with great dexterity, placing the food sidewise into 
his mouth just at the corner of his great jaws. 

Maigraive’s exposition on the life of a crocodile soldier was just ending. 

“The crocodile war beneath the surface is a cosmological fact. There is, perhaps, 
no explaining it. But to deny the reality of it is not an option. I myself am living proof of 
its reality. We are born in the sewers, we fight there, and some of us live long enough to 
leave the sewers and claw our way to the surface. One “reason” for the whole affair, that 
I will share with you now, has been proposed. It has been said that the subterranean war 
of the crocodiles, the primal heat of it, its lack of ending, is a power source, a sort of 
engine, that fuels existence on the surface. That its raw brutal power and intensity is the 
engine of this higher plane of reality. This explanation, if true, makes our war the 


foundation of the creation of higher worlds. It casts the whole thing in a Divine light. The 


point of our warfare may be the realization of higher worlds.” The crocodilian asserted 
this with pride. 

The Pale Ontologist said “You appreciate honesty, Cassius, so I’ll say it outright. 
Crocodiles, wrestling in a sewer full of shit, does not strike me as Divine.” 

The crocodile took the comment in stride. “Alas, it is the life we’re born to. An 
ugly life, perhaps, but it is ours. The fortunate among us find the Divine in what we’re 


given.” 


They clinked glasses. Vayle recognized it was the good-natured sparring of close 
friends. (And shall we call Vayle “Val” from now on, too, now that we’ve gotten to know 
him better?) 

Vaughn Earl-Royal decided it was time to change the topic. 

He leaned in toward Maigraive and said: “Val’s got the most extraordinary project 
in the works.” 

“Does he?” the crocodile asked, very interested. Val however felt a jolt at 
Vaughn Earl-Royal’s blunt and unasked-for introduction to Val sharing his plan. It was 
one thing to tell it to Earl-Royal a few hours ago, in the privacy of the Musetoreum. But 
he had only known Cassius Maigraive a few hours. 

He knew that Vaughn Earl-Royal was proud of his friends’ eccentricities. Was he 
trying to impress Maigraive with the unorthodox nature of Val’s thinking, and Val’s new, 
admittedly audacious response to his hearing loss? Earl-Royal had, after all, beamed, 
when he surprised Val with an unexpected dinner with a crocodilian soldier. 

But, what of it? Cassius Maigraive seemed like a deep and unconventional 
thinker, and not without his share of unusual knowledge. He might have something useful 
to add to Val’s plan. 

So he leaned toward Maigraive as well and spilled the beans. 

He told him about his tinnitus, the vertigo, and his rapidly declining hearing. 
Cassius Maigraive had in fact noticed that Val seemed to be straining to hear the 
conversation at times. And there were a couple of times he was certain that Val hadn’t 
caught something that was said, and merely pretended that he had. “I’ve consulted 


doctors of both the scientific and magical disciplines, with no results. Artificial ears and 


potions have done no good. Hearing trumpets only make me look silly. To be honest, the 
situation has caused me a great deal of unhappiness.” 

“No doubt,” the crocodile said. 

Magic and Medicine were on mostly equal footing in the Periphery. Both Magic 
and Medicine were for the most part crude and unreliable callings, and both had their 
share of quacks, cure-barkers and con men. Both doctors and witches preyed upon the 
desperate and gullible, and many suffering people saw both professions as a last resort. 
But of the two, Magic was the most popular approach to things in the Periphery. It was 
the experience of all three diners in this conversation that non-ordinary means were the 
best solutions to both physical and metaphysical problems. 

Val Endlight had abandoned the practice of consulting doctors about his hearing 
loss, and had come to consider more fantastic ways of combating it. But magic had failed 
him in this regard as decisively as science. 

“Having tried a variety of spells and enchantments and consulted witches, oracles, 
and magicians of many persuasions, none of whom were able to stop the deterioration of 
my hearing, I have imagined a way of exploiting the dimensions of my apparently 
incurable and progressive loss of hearing. To adapt to it, with gusto!” 

Val leaned forward. “Have you heard of the phenomenon called the ‘phantom 
limb’? Cases where a person loses an arm or leg, through amputation or accident, but 
after recovery from the loss, continues to feel pain and sensation in the missing limb?” 

The crocodilian nodded from the other side of the table. Of course, Val realized. 
Of all the diners in the room, it was Cassius Maigraive who was most likely to be familiar 
with it. 

“In the sewers, many of us lost limbs. I remember the complaints of soldiers, who 
felt tingling, or outright pain, in limbs they’d lost, years before.” 

“T am told that tinnitus — the maddening hiss I hear in my damaged ears each day 
— is a form of the phantom limb phenomenon,” Val said. “The brain seeks to supply 
information to an area that is suddenly void of it. Tinnitus is the phantom limb of the 
inner ear. What vacant space is left by a loss of hearing is filled by the roar and hiss of 


tinnitus, courtesy of the brain. 


“But why does the brain throw garbage in? The brain is a versatile and some say 
mostly-untapped organ. Why can it not fill that space with something more valuable?” 

“T see,” said the crocodile. “You would ask that the brain, your brain, fill the 
vacuum of your deafness with something more than auditory nonsense.” 

It was the idea that Val had explained to Vaughn Earl-Royal earlier in the 
evening. Earl-Royal found the idea audacious, but interesting. 

“Look at the desert radio stations! They pull their sounds and voices from the 
ether; some would say the Sourceworld itself. Can my brain, my very advancing 
deafness, be made to do as much?” 

Maigraive nodded. Val was clearly modeling his project on those desert radio 
stations, which, theoretically, pulled signals from the Sourceworld and the DreamSuck, 
and broadcast them to able receivers. (The DreamSuck was supposedly made up of 
fragmented consciousness emanating from the inhabitants of the Sourceworld, though the 
existence of both of those realms had never been definitively verified.) 

It could not be disputed, though, that the mysterious radio stations did pick up 
signals from somewhere. 

Considering this, Cassius Maigraive allowed that Vayle Endlight’s plan for 
erecting radio towers in the wilderness of his own psyche was not so absurd as might 
initially seem. 

Val imagined the current state of his hearing as a tilted, asthmatic antenna on a 
plane of bare rocks and scrub-grass. This antenna was the source of the Hiss, the Tinnitus 
— could that tower be reimagined, tilted upright, energized, medicated, corrected, to 
broadcast something more than loud, empty air? Could a radio “station” be connected to 
that tower, one that offered more than sonic gibberish? 

“I am proposing that my ears — the very deafness of them — become a radio 
receiver — ” 

“A ‘phantom limb’ radio station!” Maigraive said, finishing Val’s thought. 

“Yes!” 

The Pale Ontologist thought Val’s idea had merit, and he could tell that Maigraive 
thought so too. For the Ontologist, the thing that made it compelling was its use of the 


brain. No other organ — through inspiration, injury, or distress — was capable of 


producing such varied and intriguing responses. The stomach, liver, intestines, et cetera, 
were all mere sacks of blubber by comparison. Their knee-jerk responses to stimulus 
were so boring and unimaginative! Those organs interested Vaughn Earl-Royal only 
when they caused him discomfort. 

The brain, on the other hand, was an unexplored continent, a world even, and the 
things it could yield when courted and enhanced by its owner were prodigious. He 
thought first of drugs, of absinthe, of the hallucinatory mushrooms that were traded and 
revered in the mountains. Also, there were those confounding maladies that could be 
traced back to the gray organ, and the peculiar effects they produced in the afflicted. 

Val’s idea had reminded Earl-Royal of his mother, who had slowly gone blind. 
She had experienced a strange altering of her perceptions in the later stages of her 
deteriorating eyesight. 

To support what Val was describing to Maigraive, Earl-Royal shared this 
anecdote: 

“As my mother’s sight deteriorated, leaving large gaps in what she could see, but 
also leaving fragments of her vision intact, she began to see in the ‘blank spots’ things 
that were not there. For example: when we looked at photos, she would see those who 
actually were in the photograph, but others who weren’t in the photo as well. She would 
insist that a picture of two people was actually a picture of three. 

"As her blindness progressed further, she began to see two girls in fancy dresses 
in her living quarters. The girls were silent and non-threatening, and she came to enjoy 
their occasional presence. Especially as those people around her, of the ‘real world,’ had 
been reduced to dim shadows.” 

Val was familiar with the tale. “A very similar thing to the predicament of my 
own brain, filling my head with the Tinnitus. But I would ask that my ‘two silent girls’ 
speak. And who knows what they might tell me? Or what unearthly song might they 
sing? I would ask more, in exchange for the loss of my hearing.” 

Vaughn Earl-Royal observed: “Val is always looking for information! My mother 


was only seeking only companionship. She was quite satisfied with her two silent girls.” 


Now that the plan had been discussed, Val was delighted that Maigraive, who 
seemed a no-nonsense sort, was not dismissive of it. Maigraive seemed to not only find 
his idea intriguing, but delightful — in a mad, improbable way, of course. 

“The Improbability Factor is, naturally, a part of its projected success,” Val said 
to the crocodile. 

“Tt would have to be,” Maigraive affirmed. “I would advise avoiding even the 
smallest concessions to good sense in the pursuit of this goal. Stick to the preposterous, 
and it may work!” 

The dining room had filled up since they had arrived, and the conversation in the 
room was becoming hectic and confusing to Val’s beleaguered ears. He excused himself 
for the restroom. 

“Your friend is quite mad,” the crocodile said to the Pale Ontologist once Val had 


left the table. “I could become fond of him.” 


For some reason, public lavatories were a bizarre affair in the Periphery, each 
with its own confusing rules of etiquette and behavior. More often than not, using one 
was not worth the embarrassment, and the exertion of social dexterity that was required. 
He was relieved to find that the situation here has simple and forthright, and also that he 
was the only visitor. 


Vayle stepped up to the urinal and released the kraken. 


Minutes later Val was back with his friends in the dining room. Night had fallen 
completely, and the mountains were covered with glowing dots, and the drifting fireflies 
of balloons and airships. 

Vaughn Earl-Royal was feeling pleased at the combination of his two friends, Val 
and Cassius. They seemed to get along admirably. Earl-Royal, who considered social 
matchmaking a talent of his, was proud of that the combination of Endlight and 
Maigraive appeared so promising. 

Beyond that were those secret hopes he had of what would come of making the 
introduction. His next and most exciting project to date depended on the cooperation of 


both Val and Maigraive. A darker thing flickered in his mind, the thing he feared would 


make his proposal dangerous for all of them — but he pushed that dark misgiving aside. 
He sipped his beer, and sparred amiably with Maigraive, until Val returned to the table. 

Val got another look at Cassius Maigraive as he found their table again. This time 
Val noticed the powerful ridged tail of the crocodilian, curled sidewise from the chair and 
extending downward to disappear under the table. 

Val mused that Cassius Maigraive could probably have killed all of the diners in 
the restaurant in a manner of minutes, and eaten half of them in the same amount of time. 
He had noticed guests at other tables sneaking uneasy looks at the retired reptilian 
warrior. But Maigraive had done nothing to suggest he was anything other than the most 
jovial and well-mannered diner in the room. 

They had dessert. Raspberry tortes were brought to them on a silver plate, along 
with a variety of wrapped chocolates. 

Late in the evening — when they had talked of psychic radio stations and the 
theory of derivative worlds, and silent, imagined girls and mysterious signals in the desert 
— the Pale Ontologist, Vaughn Earl-Royal, gave his reason for calling his two friends to 
this meeting. 

“After much research and inquiry,” he said, “I have come into possession of a 
map. As you both know, the driving passion of my work is the reassembly of the works 
of the Desert Mummers, primarily based on the recovery of their films and the props and 
mechanisms they used to create them. I am now certain of the location of some 
abandoned props from the creation of their greatest film (it is said, though I have never 
seen it) “The Escape of Pin-Uthra.’ 

“The magician?” Maigraive asked. 

“The wizard,” Vaughn Earl-Royal corrected. 

He continued. “Conditions of the A.F.O.M., and the unstable dimensions of the 
Periphery, have long made the recovery of these artifacts impossible. But these 
conditions have shifted. The artifacts are now within my reach, and the map could be 
followed to them by a modest expedition of just three adventurers. I propose that the 
three of us are that trio.” 

“And what would we be looking for?” Maigraive asked. "A papier-maché 


Cyclops, or a painted backdrop? I hope there’s no digging involved in this scheme ...” 


“The spheres are hidden in easily-accessible tunnels, Maigraive. Not buried.” 

“Spheres?” Val said. He remembered the decorated spheres from the poster in 
Vaughn Earl-Royal’s Musetoreum. 

“The same,” the Ontologist confirmed. “What a find, eh? The film itself has 
eluded me for decades, but to have the spheres created for its production would be 
amazing!” 


“Can you be certain of your information, though, Vaughn?” Val said. 


“T have it on the highest authority.” 

Val nodded. He knew that Earl-Royal was a master of research, with a whole 
network of eccentric but highly educated friends who might well know about a thing like 
this. 

“How modest an expedition are you talking about?” Maigraive asked. He knew 
the Ontologist’s modest projects often grew prodigiously in the course of being pursued. 

“I can show you,” the Ontologist said, removing a folded map from the pocket of 
his cape. 

He spread it out on the table. The complex map meant nothing to either of his 
companions. 

“We can be there and back again in a month’s time,” Vaughn Earl-Royal said, 
running his finger over a crazy quilt of lines and instructions. After we leave the desert 
we will have to travel A.F.O.M. But Val and I are up to that, Maigraive.” 

Traveling A.F.O.M. was a paranormal method of enhanced travel through the real 
world. It was difficult, even for those few who were able to do it. Navigation through 
A.F.O.M. territories was notoriously demanding. 

“This route is far beyond my skills, Vaughn,” Val said. 

“But well within my own,” Vaughn Earl-Royal replied. 

“The map is written in your own hand,” Val observed. 

“Yes! I copied it from the original, which I have put away for safekeeping. But 
rest assured, Val, this map is not guesswork or supposition on my part.” 

Maigraive said “Seems like a lot of work for some props from an ancient motion 


picture.” 


But he said this mostly to annoy Vaughn Earl-Royal. 

“Work? I speak of adventure!” the Pale Ontologist cried. He said it with such 
panache that a sleepy waiter, anxious to shut down the restaurant for the night, looked 
over. 


From down the hall Val heard the tinny chirping of the birds. 


The Judgement of Cambyses 
It was August 2075 in Brussels. 


A dying arts and antiquities dealer needed an heir — a suitable one, one that 
wouldn’t squander and ruin the business he had spent his life making. He had a son, 
Dieter. But Dieter was an aimless, unintelligent boy who showed no interest in anything 
and could barely maintain a conversation. He’d never be a suitable heir to his father’s 


business. 
Not with the brain he’d been born with. 
Artificial brain-links had been common for a decade. 


But the real deal — sophisticated motivational backbrains with symbiotic neural 


attachments — were illegal. 


‘Illegal’ simply means ‘expensive,’ for people who have connections. 


So the arts dealer made the arrangements. 


In the city of Brussels in 2075, there were thousands of boys who were not very 
bright or likable; who had troubled and resentment-laden relationships with cold and 
distant fathers; who had minds and temperaments, due to biology and circumstance, that 


did not add up to an agreeable or impressive social concoction. 


And there were thousands of wealthy fathers who were disappointed and ashamed 


of their sons. 


But only one of those boys was sent to an unlicensed research lab in France to 
have an experimental surgery performed, one that was followed by months of recovery in 
an out-of-the-way rehabilitation center near the North Sea. And only one of those fathers 
had the mania for a suitable heir and the survival of his good name — and also the 
peculiarly high level of distaste for his offspring — to arrange for such a surgery to be 


done. 


The boy’s name was Dieter. 


The surgery was the insertion of a backbrain. 


The effect of the backbrain wasn’t immediate. It had to work its way into and 
around the neural pathways of the boy’s real brain; pour like water into its gray tissues, 
and embed itself in the fissures and cracks it found there. It would not be an instant cure 
for the poor mental abilities of its host. Dieter would still have to go to school and 
struggle to learn, so that the connection to the backbrain would be forged. The frontbrain 
would have to forge channels to the backbrain so it could access the information and 
impressions that would be indelibly stored there. The backbrain could not think for the 


frontbrain. But it could make thinking easier, and produce substantially better results. 


It could inject motivations, and curiosities. It could stimulate the pleasure centers 
of the brain, when intellectual goals were achieved. It could operate like a wise 
intoxication and lead the frontbrain toward passionate motivations. It could override the 
frontbrain’s laziness, and drive it through dogged pursuits of information and ideas. And 


it didn’t forget anything it learned. 


Dieter was a listless and easily-manipulated boy. He wanted to be led around, he 
wanted to be told what to do. He didn’t want to think for himself, he didn’t want to think 
at all. The backbrain took advantage of that. It moved in. It took charge. 


It was still a year till Dieter began middle school. Dieter’s father was rarely 
home. He traveled the world on business. He lectured and negotiated the sale of Dutch 
and Flemish paintings around the globe. Dieter was watched over by house servants and 
attendants. They had never liked the boy and they were happy to let him spend most of 


his time in his room, which he did, tuning into the silent agendas of the backbrain. 


Dieter started middle school with good grades. His father was pleased. Until that 
year it was only a series of generous donations to Dieter’s school that kept the boy 
passing from grade to grade. He had become more social and outgoing as well — at least 
with the teachers and other students at school. At home, he kept to himself as much as 


ever. He was indifferent toward the staff and housekeepers, and distinctly unaffectionate 


toward his father. 


The boy was studious, and with each passing school year he got better grades. 
The schoolwork began to seem easy to Dieter. He made up for this by studying more 
advanced subjects at home. He took on extra projects at school, if he felt genuinely 
interested. His father was pleased to see that the boy gravitated toward studies of art and 
history, subjects which would be essential if he were ever to inherit the family business. 
This, however, was mere serendipity. The son was not trying to please the father. His 
interest was genuine. It had been coaxed out by the ministrations of the backbrain, but it 


had been present in Dieter, lying dormant all the while. 


The boy was aware of a rift in himself. His thoughts were engaging, and his head 
was full of them. But he felt as if he were observing his thoughts rather than thinking 
them. That his pleasures and his excitements came wrapped in a translucent covering 


that he was not able to remove. 
In the later years of middle school, the backbrain got Dieter to go to the gym. 


Dieter spent two hours every evening working out behind the steamed-up 
windows of a weight room in Brussels. While Dieter pumped and sweated, the backbrain 


processed information and worked concepts of aesthetics and philosophy into the front. 


Dieter was not a bad-looking young man. But he was flabby and pale and 
physically weak. A year in the weight room changed all that. His muscles became 
strong, and sharply defined. His movements got quicker and more focused. Girls started 


to look at him. Boys, too. 


There was no backbrain independent of Dieter. But Dieter was becoming more 


than he’d have ever been, or ever could be, without it. 


One autumn morning, during his first semester at university, Dieter woke up 


before the alarm went off. He felt odd and agitated. He got up and washed, attending to 


each stage of his grooming with quick, focused movements. Shower, soap, shampoo, 
brush, comb. His clothing mattered, suddenly. He chose things that were clean, he took 
yesterday’s clothes off the floor and put them in the hamper. His coffee smelled different 
—no, stronger. And the toast and jam on the plate — delicious. He decided to skip school; 


he wanted to go to Bruges. 


The train was full of vivid, explosive, exotic and wonderful sounds. It was as if 


he hadn’t heard sounds like them in his life. Had the train always sounded like this? 


In Bruges, he leaned over the canal, and watched fleets of swans glide on the 
water below him. He thought: J am not seeing swans, I am seeing light, reflecting on 
swans. What does a swan look like without light to describe it? He thought of the Petrus 
Christus painting they’d studied last week, A Goldsmith In His Shop — that little 
reflection of light, on the rim of a weight for the scale. Just a dot of paint. And yet, at the 
same time, it was light itself, it was the revelation of how light worked. Swans glided 
under the bridge, swan after swan, the light brilliant on their backs. The light shone on 


Dieter’s back, watching them from above. 
What did Dieter look like, he wondered, without light to describe him? 


Things were different. Dieter had changed. His thoughts no longer came in 
translucent wrappings. The backbrain and the frontbrain had merged. From then on, it 


would not be merely Dieter’s behavior that changed. It would be the man himself. 


At university, Dieter would have been at the top of his classes — if he weren’t so 


fond of skipping school and running off to Bruges. 


Meanwhile, the awakening of Dieter’s listless mind was a great relief for his 


father, who had paid so much money for its wake-up call. 


There was one thing, however, that the father could not miss: the boy’s disdain for 
him. It was something quite beyond a mere adolescent resentment of authority. Dieter 
could be charming when he wanted to be. His instructors at the University all spoke 
glowingly of him. But in the presence of his father, he was either surly and unresponsive, 


or hostile and sarcastic. 


Dieter’s father could live with that. He was traveling most of the time, and didn’t 


have to spend much time with him. He didn’t feel the need to love the boy, or even like 


him. As long as he could be proud of him. 
Bruges, 2085. 


Dieter was approaching the entrance of the Groeningemuseum in Bruges. He 
slipped off his smog filter a little too soon, just shy of the entrance, and he coughed as he 
paid the admission. The museum attendant nodded and confirmed that the air was at “red 


level” today. 


Dieter went to the Bosch tryptich first, as he always did. The Last Judgement. 
judgment day paintings fascinated Dieter, they roared in his mind. His heartbeat 
quickened. His eyes felt boiled by the turmoil and terrifying majesty of them. After the 
Bosch tryptich, he visited Jan Provoost’s Last Judgement. 


Dieter had rejected the Church and the idea of a judging God long ago. Still, 
there was something in these paintings that moved him, and stood in his heart as 


unshakably and fiercely real. 


Dieter had no intention of becoming an art dealer. But he had developed a deep 
and insatiable appetite for art. He was fortunate: the body of art that most moved him, 
early Flemish and Belgian religious art, was everywhere around him. A day of walking 
through crowded Brussels, a hop on a train to nearby, wonderful Bruges, and he could 


gorge himself on any number of medieval masterpieces. 


He was also moved by the more recent Belgian painters; the Symbolists, the 


Surrealists. 


He loved Magritte. Magritte, who was everywhere. Not just in the museums, but 
everywhere in the world around him. New technologies were seeping into the world and 
changing it in magical ways. Belgian gift shops sold bright green holographic apples one 
could wear on their face; the wearer could see through it, but to anyone else it was as flat 
and opaque as the apple in Magritte’s The Son of Man. One year, on Magritte’s birthday, 
hundreds of three-dimensional bowler hats were projected onto the crisp blue Belgian sky 


for twenty-four hours. 


The world itself had entered a new era of pipes not being pipes. Technology was 
permeating society in strange and diverse ways and most things were actually facades for 
something else. Every person and thing in the world had sprouted new and hidden 


identities. 


Dieter was engaged in an intense study of the Bible. It was essential for the 
prospective expert on religious iconography. He studied under the finest tutors in the 
world, in addition to his university courses. His zeal was not religiously motivated. Nor 
was his passion strictly academic. His zeal was born of his love for art itself, and how it 
used the language of religion to express something truer than religion could ever hope to 


utter. 


Dieter had never felt moved by the claims of any organized religion, its promises, 


or its threats. 


He allowed the possible existence of something one might call "God." But if 
Dieter’s path and God’s path were to cross, he was certain it would not be through the 
intercession of the charlatans and profiteers of the Church. Dieter felt the presence of 
the Holy, but in art alone. In art he saw — not the presence of a God who might not exist 


— but the presence of a human soul which certainly did. 


The language and images of the Old and New Testaments had been used, 
brilliantly, to express that human soul for centuries. Dieter walked miles of museum 
hallways, studying that brilliance. And when that language and those images fell short, 
there were those later works, those later paintings, the Hermetic language the Surrealists 


had spoken, that found holy places in the naked hearts and dreams of men. 


The motives of his fellow students were mercenary. There was money to be made 
these days in art-related fields. The art market was booming. Works of art were being 
moved and relocated all around the world in response to political and environmental 
dangers. Each day brought the threat of a new war. The shuffling of art between nations 


could keep an art dealer or curator busy — and rich — for life. 


Pollution and bad, corrosive air were literally eating paintings the world over. So 


the field of art preservation was also becoming extremely lucrative. 


Dieter attended school with young men and women who aspired to be like his 


father. They were looking for the money in art, not the holy. 


They envied him for his famous father and the equally famous arts and antiquities 


dealership Dieter was sure to inherit. 


It was at one of their rare dinners together that Dieter told his father he wanted 
nothing to do with his business. He would not work for him; he would not take over for 


him, when his father became too old to run it. 


For some time, Dieter’s father had been arranging for Dieter to do exactly that. 
He’d arranged for Dieter to attend exclusive parties and lavish events. Hed hired 
advisors to guide Dieter through these affairs, and teach him the complex web of 
connections and social maneuvering required to thrive in the world of high-end art 
brokering. He’d been pleased to hear that Dieter had developed shrewdness and social 
grace, and an absolute flair for opportunistic conversation. And, of course, Dieter’s 
knowledge and prodigious memory amazed everyone, for no one but Dieter’s father 


knew about the backbrain. 


He had arrived at the restaurant that night prepared to discuss the plans he had for 


Dieter’s future. 
Without hesitation, Dieter threw all those plans back in his face. 


The older man wasn’t completely taken by surprise. He knew his son loathed 


him. He was sure this was just a temporary rebellion. 


Retaliation was called for. He didn’t cut Dieter off completely. After they’d 
argued, he told Dieter that his education would be paid for until its completion. But 
nothing else would be provided. His generous allowance would be cut off the moment 
they left the table. And if he hadn’t changed his mind by the last day of his schooling, he 


would be completely disinherited. 


Dieter left the meeting with his father feeling that he had been the victor. But as 
weeks passed, he felt the sting of his father’s reaction. He was used to having whatever 


he wanted, if it was something that money could buy. He wished that he had waited till 


he was out of university to tell his father off. 


His education, the thing that mattered most to him, was still being paid for. It was 


the near-termination of his personal allowance that truly stung. 


Dieter did not like really his classmates. But he was lonely, and frankly starved 
for human contact and intimacy. Dieter’s classmates were young and intelligent and 
worldly and sexually attractive. And above all, they were rich. If you were to be 
accepted by them, if you were to spend an evening clubbing with them, you had better be 
rich, too. You had to have parents who would pay for your wild nights out at the club, 


for your globe-hopping holidays, for your drinks and drugs and fast cars. 
Dieter was barred from that world now. 
He was too proud to beg his father to reconsider. 


Months passed and Dieter grew more alone, and more unhappy. One day, 


another way of getting money occurred to him. 


Crime. 


The train stations of Brussels were haunted by droves of illegal brainware dealers. 
They called themselves ‘warewolves.' Brussels was full of schools and universities. The 
demands on students were high and competition was fierce. It was hard for a student to 


survive in the academic environment without something extra. 


Selling brainware was an illegal and risky business. But a good ‘warewolf could 


make a lot of money doing it. 
Dieter became a very good ‘warewolf. 


The ‘warewolves weren’t selling anything remotely as advanced as the hardware 
Dieter carried in his own skull. In fact, no one was selling anything like that anymore. 
Backbrain insertions had caused slow but severe damage to the central nervous system of 
97 percent of the subjects they had been tested on. Some were dead. Others were in 


wheelchairs. 


Only one of those early test cases was thriving and active. And selling illegal 


brainware in Brussels. 


In the ten years since Dieter had his surgery, the developers of the backbrain 
technology had been run down and jailed by ever-more-sophisticated units of 
Enhancement Police. Other, less invasive, applications were being sold on the sly now. 


No one talked about backbrains anymore. 


Dieter knew that some work had been done on him when he was a boy. He dimly 
remembered his long recovery at the North Sea. But he never guessed that something as 


complex or untested as a backbrain had been installed in his head. 


The brainwares the warewolves sold at the train station were simple: temporary 
brain boosters and memory chips; intelli-stims that were absorbed by the scalp and 
washed away in a few hours; datathreads one injected near their temples. Nothing too 
fancy, nothing long-lasting, but just what a student needed to get through four years of 


classes and exams. 


The years that followed were intense and exciting. Dieter would jump out of bed 
and hurry to the train station. The warewolves would be prowling, seeking out nervous- 
looking new students, and stalking the older ones, who’d become regular customers. 
Getting caught meant certain jail time for a warewolf. But the risk just made it more 
thrilling. Cops were always looking for ‘warewolves. There were close calls and wild 


chases. 


Dieter’s nights at the gym paid off. He was strong and fast. No one could catch 


Dieter. 


After a morning of sales, Dieter would drug up and tour the museums in Bruges 
with his university friends, high on sensory enhancers and supercharged datapackets 
bursting with info on Flemish architecture. Flash! Bang! The paintings and buildings 


would explode inside Dieter’s head. 


Nights, he toured the red-light district. There were many drunken escapades, 
touring the pubs, and getting in fights ... Then he’d weave down long neon corridors, lit- 


up windows full of girls in negligees and costumes and sometimes in nothing at all save 


make-up. They'd tease and beckon through the glass. Dieter liked plump blonde Dutch 


girls the best. He was young; he was up for anything. 


And he was tireless. In the dim small hours of morning he would return to his flat 
to study. And when he grew too tired to do that, he would climb up to the roof of the 
building and look out at his beloved Belgium. Like that of every other city in the world, 
Brussels air was intensely polluted. People wore breathing masks when they went 


outside. 


Dieter actually liked the smell of the toxic air, regardless of how bad breathing it 
was for his body. During these sunrise meditations, he allowed himself the pleasure of 
breathing it in, he made a treat of the poisoned air. He’d pull down his safety mask and 
suck in a lungful of the Belgian sky, then he’d exhale it slowly, through his nose, 


smoking the city like a cigarette. 


By this time the frontbrain and the backbrain had merged into an almost 
inseparable whole. The backbrain was responsible for Dieter’s flawless memory and 
lightning-fast thinking. But his personality, the sum of parts that was truly Dieter — all 
originated in the young man himself. As with timbre, in music, the aspect of any note not 
determined by loudness or pitch. Dieter provided the timbre of the combined brains. He 
was the color of the note. He determined what he was, with what he’d always had in 


him. 


The backbrain was not sentient. Unconnected to Dieter, it was a lifeless and inert 
thing, with no idea of its own existence. But, occasionally, there were odd twitches in it, 


twitches that did not originate in Dieter. 


It was not exactly consciousness, but it was, perhaps, something similar. 
Practitioners of Shinto believed that even inanimate objects — a chair, a stone, a bucket — 
have some sort of consciousness ... an awareness of being what they are. Perhaps it was 


that. A backbrain’s sensation of being a backbrain. 


Dieter liked to drive out to Knokke-Heist and visit the beach there. He sat under 


the smooth green shape of Le Plonjeur, full of holes, leaning out to sea. Would they 
move the statue, he wondered, when the sea rose (as it would, inevitably) or would they 
leave the statue where it was, to become a real diver, to sink beneath the rising tides? It 
would become a sight for divers only; then later, something that no one would remember, 


or guess was ever there. 


Beloved Bruges, miles away, already sinking, paintings and valuables being 
anxiously reassigned to higher floors, buildings crawling upward, fleeing from the water 


of the canals, which rose with every passing year. 


One icy morning, Dieter arrived early at the train station, before the other 
warewolves showed up. He saw a woman wearing a bright yellow scarf, crouched down 
by the edge of the platform. He moved closer and saw that she had a bag of carrots 
tucked under her arm. She was feeding the wild rabbits that tunneled under the tracks. 
That winter was savagely cold. Dieter had never thought about the rabbits before, but 
now that he did, he wondered how they found enough food, and why they didn’t freeze. 


The image of this woman with her yellow scarf and her bag of carrots returned to 


him, again and again. He did not know why. 


During this time, Dieter and his father did not communicate at all. His tuition and 
extra classes were paid for by his father’s accountant. As promised, the bare minimum of 
an allowance appeared every month in Dieter’s bank account. He was making so much 


money as a warewolf, though, he never considered using it. 


But Dieter’s father was pleased when he got a call one Autumn day from Dieter. 
His son proposed that they spend an afternoon together, touring the museums in Bruges. 
Dieter’s father never believed that Dieter would refuse a famous and successful global 
enterprise, when the time came. The lesson he’d given the boy had been effective: the 
little rebellion was over. With his university years coming to an end and real life waiting 


in the wings, the boy had finally come to his senses. 


In the Groeningemuseum, they stood in front of Van Eyck’s Virgin and Child 
with Canon van der Paele. Then something remarkable happened. Dieter began to talk 


to his father. 


He began an impromptu dissertation on the painting. He left the more common 
information about it behind, and went directly to subtleties and an exploration of the 
more obscure aspects of it. He began to identify and unravel the complex layers of 
symbolism the painter had embedded in the work. Dieter’s father noted that, not only 
were his son’s observations entirely accurate, the boy went further and added insights that 


seemed to be completely his own, and these insights were perceptive, and highly original. 


For a moment, Dieter’s father was pleased. This was obviously Dieters’s 
‘audition’ for the job of running his father’s business. And he had done well, quite well, 


indeed. 
But Dieter hadn’t finished. He had more to say about the Virgin and Child. 


He took his analysis deeper and expanded on it. His discourse drew on a stunning 
understanding of Dutch and Flemish art. He compared, he explained, he made surprising 


connections. 


His father’s satisfaction was short-lived. Showing off a little was fine, but wasn’t 
this a bit too much? Wasn’t it rather presumptuous of the boy to lecture his father, who, 


after all, had written an entire book on the Virgin and Child? 


Then it occurred to him: was he listening to his son? Or was he listening to the 
machine — that tiny, expensive device he’d had installed in his son’s head? Was it just a 


piece of hardware that was lecturing him? 


Dieter continued to talk, showing no sign of exhausting his knowledge of the 
painting. His father was getting irritated. The backbrain was a clever thing, he thought. 


But it was still a parlor trick and he was not going to be talked down to by such a thing. 


The last straw was when Dieter referenced his book on the painting — quoting it 


verbatim — and then had the gall to correct what he had said! 


Naturally, he had to defend what he had written, and he did so. Dieter listened to 
his father's defense without interrupting. But when the older man stopped talking, Dieter 
calmly dismantled that defense, piece by piece. He took up his original point again, but 


now made it into more of a discussion than a lecture. He gave his father room to speak, 


and toquestion Dieter’s own assertions. He drew his father out, and asked him follow-up 
questions, and put his father’s own expertise to the test. The older man became 
increasingly irritated as Dieter found, again and again, ways to correct and contradict 
him. No less than twice, he made a fool of him. Dieter was giving his father a sound 


intellectual thrashing, and he seemed to be doing it effortlessly. 


The worst part was that the small, momentary comfort he had taken in thinking it 


was just the machine talking had slipped away from him. 


The academic drubbing he was receiving had a cruelty to it, a vengeance, that 


could only come from a human source. 


He saw clearly now the real point of the visit to the Groeningemuseum. Dieter 


had brought him there to shame him: destroy him. 


They said goodbye in front of Gerard David’s The Judgement of Cambyses. 


Dieter’s father stared at the painting, dazed, as his son walked away. 


The Judgment of Cambyses was a depiction of the corrupt Persian judge, 
Sisamnes, being flayed alive by the townspeople. They had Sisamnes stretched out and 
tied to a table. With sharp knives they were opening him up — at the sternum, the side of 
the arm, and the leg. Dieter’s father studied the scarlet tissue of the leg muscles, laid bare 


by the man at Sisamnes’ foot, as he peeled the judge’s skin away from knee to ankle. 


He knew exactly how Sisamnes felt. 


Dieter left the museum in high spirits. He felt free: he felt the presence of the 


wide world in front of him. Life seemed exciting and receptive to anything. 


But the years that followed, which seemed so promising to Dieter at that moment, 


would be short in number and miserable in spirit. 


The backbrain insertion began to kill him, just as it had done to the unfortunate 


others who had undergone the procedure. The symptoms started later in Dieter than with 


the others. But once the process started, it was quick and irreversible. His nervous 


system was collapsing. 


His motor skills deteriorated, and he was caught and arrested one morning at the 
train station. His father bailed him out and kept the incident quiet, but it was solely to 
protect his own good name. He’d already given up on Dieter. He saw how hard it was 
for Dieter to move his fingers now. And he’d learned how badly the backbrain insertions 


had gone for the others. Dieter was going to fare no better. 


A month later, Dieter was arrested again. Dieter’s father did not save him. He 


died in a prison cell, in his beautiful, exciting city of Brussels. 


Full body scanning and hardware retrieval was a standard part of mortuary 
services. Prosthetic limbs, artificial eyes, hearing implants and steel bones were removed 
and put into storage or sold for future use. The backbrain was spotted and pulled out of 


Dieter before he was cremated. 


The small flat piece of hardware was removed and reported to the authorities. It 


was catalogued and filed away by the State. 


The world inside the backbrain ended as soon as Dieter’s frontbrain shut down. 


It ended as suddenly as it had begun. 


Where Is Japan, And When? 


I am a writer, and so I write. 

I tell myself this -- often -- to explain why I persist in my scribbling. For I may 
fill sheet after sheet with hurried recollections, I may write volumes, a whole 
encyclopedia, of notes -- only to find that the stacks of unbound pages have vanished in 
the moment it took to adjust the lamp. Or, to find that while I cooked a meal, the words 
somehow became tangled and unintelligible, made of a characters I do not recall, or 
perhaps have never seen. 

I might find that the words are no longer words at all, but smears of bright color, 
lined up in word-sized bunches, like caterpillars arranged in sentences and find, later, that 
like caterpillars, those bunched-up words have crept off the pages altogether. 

I might find the pages chewed by small teeth, with key paragraphs or 
irreplaceable diagrams missing. I have seen this process of destruction with my own 
eyes. I have seen the Rat seize a valued page and make off with it, to do its eating in 
private, its face sharp and white, its body vague and made of gray wind, its claws 
translucent, grasping hooks. 

Months may pass without any of these calamities occurring. There have been 
times when I have filled a whole cell with bales of writing, papered its walls with charts 
and maps and diagrams, only to find one day that the streets have twisted and reknitted 
themselves, so that I never find my way back to that particular cell again. 


And yet, I write. 


I am not the only one here who does so. I often take up residence in an empty 
cell, after returning from travel, and find the notes of another who, like me, has struggled 
to trap their rushing, receding fish-schools of memory before they slip away. I find their 
sketchbooks, or a worn sheaf of memoirs tied up with a cord. Once I found a voice 
recording, made and stored on some sort of magnetic taping device. Perhaps these things 
belonged to another traveler, who'd been led away from their memoirs by sneaking roads 


and conspiring paths. 


Or, perhaps these were things that had been pilfered by the Rat, and stored here 
for future eating. One thing is certain. The traveler will never be reunited with the things 
that belonged to them. 

That is the way things work here, and I know the way things work here, for I have 
been here a very long time. 

I know that, just as whatever I discover has been stolen from a previous owner, so 
too will it inevitably be stolen from me. It will elude me as it did them. It will disappear. 
It will slip away into the vague paisley darkness and the fast-moving eddies of 
forgetfulness. Still -- such finds are the highlights of my wanderings, though the writing 
blurs and dissolves and turns to dust, though the drawings grow obscure and 
indecipherable, though the voice on the magnetic tape quickly deteriorates into a flow of 
sound that no longer resembles a human voice at all. 

These artifacts of strangers -- found clothing and the peculiarities of its design; 
the mechanics of a certain artifact, the use of which is only speculation; the study of a 
simple utilitarian object that might be quite common on its own world but here seems a 
source of inexhaustible mystery -- these things gain an indescribable magic, abandoned 
here, unexplained. They inspire many hours of delicious speculation. There can be a 
strange beauty to a moving tributary of words one does not understand, an enigmatic 
thrill to watching a portrait become as unspecific as the colored tiles of a mosaic. The act 


of hearing, or reading, becomes the bittersweet labor of deciphering a dream. 


All of what I have written is gone today. Nor do I recall what I wrote. It is 
maddening. I will write no more. 

There are many of us who live in the circled streets of this place, and the Nine 
Gates have seen more travelers come and go than any of us could count or imagine. But I 
have never had a conversation, or ever exchanged more than a greeting, with one of the 
other travelers. I see them walk in and out of the Gates, I watch the hem of their robes 
raise dust, as they stride to a cell or to a plaza; many nights I have seen the smoke from 
their pipes or their stoves curl out of the glassless windows and disappear into the warm 


night air. I walk beside them, close enough to touch them by extending my arm. I've 


watched the doors of the cells close behind them, after they return from the outside, their 


backs piled high with their belongings. 


And yet, there has not been a single exchange of words or gestures that has 
amounted to anything. We have learned not to expect contact. We pass in the plazas 
with no acknowledgment. Sometimes, we even seem to pass right through each other. 
We are ghosts, to everyone but ourselves. 

It seems that the Habitation itself enforces this rule that keeps our thoughts 
private, and our ideas away from the examination of others. I sometimes speculate that 
the Habitation is a prison we share, and that this is some half-remembered form of 
punishment, a truly solitary confinement. 

Our amnesia is maddening. We are plagued by questions, and half-answers. We 
are always trying to pry apart the doors of our memory, thinking that answers may lie 
behind them. The strain I see on the faces of the others is the same strain that is on my 
face, when I try to remember. 

And I see them writing, like I do. 

There are many noble attempts at communication, through a great and persistent 
variety of means. I am certainly not the only one here who yearns to trade information 
and compare notes, on matters both inside and outside the Gates. It is not uncommon to 
see a traveler standing like a beggar in one of the plazas, trying to gain the attention of 
passersby. I used to try to respond to them. But, after so many failures, I no longer pay 
such travelers any attention. 

Small amounts of contact between travelers are sometimes achieved ... even the 
exchange of a few coherent sentences. But the conversation almost immediately gets 
garbled, and becomes more so as long as the attempt continues. Weird, unpleasant 
commotions follow. I remember watching two bearded travelers, who had the look of 
holy men. They made a most tenacious attempt at discussion. Their statements were 
total nonsense from the start, to each other and to me, but they gestured most pointedly 
with their hands, doggedly pursuing their breach of the Habitation's imperative. 

It was inspiring to watch, but also sad, for in the end, of course, they failed. It 


was only a moment or two before the feet of the shorter sage had left the dusty ground, 


and he started turning slow, unintended somersaults in the air. At length the other 
speaker started spinning as well, but standing up, rotating at a mild speed, round and 
round, about a foot higher than the path. These effects did not cease until they'd 


abandoned their attempt at discourse. 


Why is it like this? 

Why this confounding of the work, this subversion of communication between the 
travelers, and why this imperative of transience? Outside the Habitation, with is Nine 
Towers and their Nine Gates, things are done. Books are written and read, thoughts are 
spoken and heard, messages are sent and received. Here, it is different. 

Perhaps, this is meant to compel us all to use the Gates. For, whatever 
discomforts we share in the Habitation, it is often hard to leave. We know it is often 


unpleasant on the Outside, and that our time there may well be painful. 


I record all. Especially, these dreams. Most nights, my sleep is restless. I toss 
and turn as memories of what happened outside the Gates return to me. When I feel I am 
about to enter a phase of heavy remembering, I keep my worn and greasy notebook next 
to any bed I occupy. Half of its pages are full now. It has all turned to gobbledygook, 
but I persevere. I have the notion that my writing will cause a breakthrough someday, 
something that will cause my memories to stick in my head without the need to trap them 
on paper. That I will be rewarded with the return of my identity, unwavering and intact. 
And, with this, an understanding of my situation. 

I find food and fuel in the cells, there for the taking, but no clues as to what hands 
have left them there. There is always just enough to meet my needs. No less, but 
certainly no more. 

I sleep beneath orphaned blankets, and as I sleep I recall faces, and sometimes 
names, like Anasf Emxaata. A war ... many wars. Forgotten smells reenter my dreaming 
nostrils, articles of clothing from far away ride my skin. Odd colored skies look down on 
me. 

I toss and roll as I sleep. Dreaming blurs me, I waver and reshuffle, like the thin 


curtains at the window. Faces roll like water over my own, changing it ... My hand seeks 


out the warmth of my crotch. It closes over familiar hardness. Then, moments later, my 
hand finds only a small patch of hair there, and the vaginal cleft of a woman. Later in the 
night, I am different again. I lay on the cot, small beneath the blanket: a child. 

I am a wanderer among the broken pieces of memories. Some memories suggest 
technologies far beyond any knowledge I hold in my fragile, slipping grip. Other times, I 
recall tools that seem quite primitive. I once found a hand-worn corn husker in my cell. I 
knew how to wear it and fit my fingers through it, and I knew what it was for. But I have 
no recollection of ever husking corn. 

I have memories too, at least at this moment of writing, of traveling between 
planets. I have words, and figures in my head. They tell me the names of stars, and the 
distances between them. I remember people carrying air and water into Space, and 
redesigning and colonizing distant worlds. Yet, I cannot even tell you what lies outside 


the walls of the Habitation. To my conscious mind, I have never left this place. 


I know that when I leave the Gates, I live other lives, lives that are hidden from 
me upon my return. When I return, I make an account of my journey. Then, the words 
mutate and divide and slip in fragments off the page, leaving only glimpses, tantalizing, 
pointless phrases ... like a spotty haiku. 

There -- haiku. How do I know what a haiku is? As I write this I can tell you, 
with certainty, that it refers to a type of poem originated in Japan. 


But where is Japan? And when? 


Shut-Eyed Stories 
1. 


There is a train terminal beneath the vast halls and escalator-riddled chambers of 
the grand hotel. He runs down one last flight of marble steps and hurries onto a train. 
The car is crowded. The seats are in pairs, facing forward, with a narrow aisle running 


down the middle. 


He's barely sat down when the conductor spots him. The conductor makes his 
way over, as other passengers arrange their luggage and settle into their seats. The 
conductor is carrying a stack of hats. He places the stack of hats in the man's lap. He 
asks the man to hold onto them until the train reaches its destination. The man feels 


inconvenienced, but agrees to do as he's been asked. 


What is unusual is this: before the train has even pulled out of the station, one of 
the hats begins to sing. The man doesn't recognize the tune, or the words of the song. 
But one of the hats toward the middle of the stack is definitely singing, in a plain but not 
unpleasant male voice. Other passengers notice. The ones seated nearest to the man with 


the hats look over, nervously, but say nothing. 


Then, the old man in the seat behind him stands up. He is trembling. He says, 
accusingly: "I know that voice! It's that damned singing hat! It took me years to get rid 
of that hat!" He is wild-eyed and out of breath. He looks down at the man with the stack 


of hats in his lap. 


"But now" the old man pants "...now, it's yours! You're the one that's stuck with 


it!" 
The hat continues to sing. 


The man looks at the stack of hats in his lap, searching for the one that is singing. 
It is only then that he notices a man crouched beneath his seat, his hand cupped to his 


mouth. It is he who is singing, not the hat. 
The passengers are playing some sort of trick on him ... 
a 
He'd been called in to investigate an incident that occurred twenty years ago. 


A group of thirty people had been missing since an accident that took place in the 
lowest levels of an immense factory. Their bodies had never been recovered. No one 
had been down to the factory's bottom floors in decades. He'd been asked to go down 


and see if he could determine what had happened to the workers. 


It was a surprise to find out that they were still down there, and very much alive. 


The missing workers didn't mind that he'd found them. But they had no intention 


of going back up. 


He called the people who'd hired him, using s dusty, antique phone -- the kind 
where you hold the cup to one ear as you speak into the receiver. He told them the 


situation. 


Details were vague ... The workers were in the company of a round-faced Native 
American boy, who they described as an "artificial being." The workers said the boy was 
created in a laboratory inside a satellite orbiting the Earth. At his request, the boy came 
to talk to him. He was thrilled at the opportunity to interview a being of such strange 
origin. 

The first questions that came to his mind concerned music. What did the artificial 
boy think of it? Was music of any interest at all to him? Did he enjoy music, or play an 


instrument? 


The boy replied that he played guitar. He said that he only used his first two 


fingers on the fret board. He'd developed his own unique method of fingering chords. 
3. 


It was true -- the monkey knew how to use a gun. It was also true that the 


monkey was a good shot. 


A man went to complain to the monkey’s owner. He said the monkey's gun 
should be taken away. The monkey’s owner scoffed. "He never aims at people," the 


owner said. 


That was true, too. But the monkey never considered whether any people were 
positioned between his pistol, and what he was aiming at. The man and his friends had 


all had close calls, and he intended to complain until the owner disarmed the animal. 
"He's never shot anyone," the owner said. 
"That's because we've learned to move faster than his bullets," the man replied. 


4. 


Mike's dad was driving him through a residential area. It was winter. The front 
yards and sidewalks were covered with snow. He remembered Mike's dad as a reliable, 
no-nonsense sort of man. But he was driving like a lunatic. He was calmly speeding up 
whenever they approached an icy patch. He was making the car spin and skid alarmingly 
between the rows of parked cars. They finally banged into a station wagon. Nothing 


serious, but they had to stop and fill out an accident report. 
5. 


The man was travelling down a bleak German mountainside in a very small car, 


having had some dimly remembered adventure, higher up. 


He was visiting castles and historic spots along the way. In one old castle, he ran 
into a girl on a dark, winding stairway. Like the stairway, the girl was dusty and gloomy- 


looking. He thought he recognized her. She had been part of the adventure, higher up. 


But he'd traveled a long distance from where he'd known her. It was strange and 


disturbing to find her there. 


He expressed his surprise. She told him that she was visiting the castle with her 
family. They were sight seeing. The man looked out a small window; he saw a man and 
two other people waiting below. There was something menacing about her family, 


especially the father. 


They talked some more. Eventually, the girl admitted that they were following 
him. She said that she and her family had radiation poisoning. She claimed that they 
were able to track people who'd been exposed to them. Anyone who spent time with 


them became radioactive. 
They had followed his radioactive trail down the mountain. 


He had a sudden mental image of the family following him in their cramped little 


truck, holding a Geiger counter out the window. 


6. 


He was in the kitchen of an ordinary-looking home. He was there to investigate a 
haunting. He was crouched behind a counter. Someone, a woman, was seated at the 


table behind him. They were waiting for whatever was haunting the place to appear. 


Suddenly, the front door burst open, and he heard someone run noisily into the 


house. 
He braced himself. 


A harshly-lit figure exploded into the kitchen. It was hard to look at it for more 
than a few seconds. It seemed confused and terrified. It entered the kitchen at a full run, 
stopping just short of crashing into the wall. His lungs were filled with heat, and he 
could hardly breathe as he forced himself to look at it. 


The apparition looked like a teenage boy with straight black hair and flashing 
lights all around his eyes. 


7. 


The job interview was to take place outside of a window on the 10th floor. There 
was something there that might have been called a balcony, but looked much more like a 
dilapidated fire escape. It hung down at a 45-degree angle from the side of the building's 


gray cement wall, looking as if it could break off and fall at any moment. 


Still, the prospective employees clambered out and onto it, and sat down to wait 
for the interviewer. The man had a place in the lowest-hanging end. He was tucked 
uncomfortably between two iron side rails. He was afraid of heights. But looking out 
and over the streets of Manhattan's west side, he was surprised at his lack of any real fear. 


There were five of them, waiting to be interviewed. They waited, and waited some more. 


They began to talk among themselves. Nobody mentioned the unlikely, and 
potentially fatal, location of the interview. But none of them were making any sudden or 


unnecessary movements, either. 


The woman seated next to him finally made a remark about how long it was 
taking the interviewer to arrive. He nodded in agreement. "Unless," he wondered 


silently, "the interviewer is one of us, and the interview has already started." 


8. 


A few minutes before the wedding, the rain came pouring down. He was in the 
caterer's tent. The plan was to see if the rain would let up soon. If it did, the wedding 


would be performed on the grass, as planned. 


He was introduced to a young man dressed in workman’s clothes. The man had 
had an interesting supernatural encounter, and a documentary was being made about it. 


The man told him his story: 


A few years earlier, he had been in great despair. One night, he decided to slit the 
wrist of his right arm and bleed to death at his kitchen table. He slit his wrist. While he 
waited to die, a shadowy being appeared. The apparition gave the man a cooking pan 
that was split nearly in two. Then, it gave the man a soldering iron, and told him to repair 


the pan. 


The man did as he was told, bleeding all the while. He lost consciousness just as 


he finished repairing the pan. 


When he woke up, the shadowy apparition and the pan were gone. The slit he had 
made in his arm was stitched together. The man got up, and looked in a mirror on the 
kitchen wall. On the mirror, written in blood, was a message. It said that if the man ever 
tried to take his own life again, the spirit would come back. And it would cause him 


horrible suffering. 
9. 


Something wakes him up. He is in bed, facing his wife. She's awake too, and he 
asks her if something's wrong. She gestures behind him. She whispers that there's 
something in the room. He finds that it's almost impossible to turn around, but he forces 


himself to roll over. There's some kind of ghost hovering by his night table. 


It's made a mess there. It's spilled a glass of water onto his things. He tries to talk 
to the ghost, but no words come out. Then he sees that it's spilled water onto his camera, 


and he gets angry. "You fucked up my camera?" he hisses. "Get the hell out of here!" 


10. 


He is sitting with his mother. He is aware that she passed away just over a year 
ago. They are discussing how impressive it is that people can calculate coordinates in 


space, and plan the docking of spacecraft, out there in all that vastness. 
As they talk, they see animated diagrams of these maneuvers. 
11. 


"Those dogs can't stay in here. There's no room for them. Put them on the 


sidewalk, across the street." 


He takes the three dogs outside, and paints a circle on the sidewalk. The circle is 
divided into three sections: red, yellow, and green. As soon as the paint dries, the dogs 


curl up inside the circle, one in each section. 
12. 


The man and his wife are being taken to look at a new apartment. The real estate 
broker is leading them up fire escapes and down stairways, over fences, and through 
people's backyards. Soon they are climbing on rooftops to get to the place. The broker is 


explaining that the apartment is hard to get to, but the rent is very reasonable. 
13. 


He once rented an apartment that was haunted by the ghost of a young woman. 
She had fallen out of one its windows, years before. His wife had found a blanket the 
dead woman left behind in the closet. They suspected that the blanket was keeping the 


woman's spirit connected to the place. 


His wife's parents drove over one afternoon. They had come to help the man and 


his wife free the young woman's spirit. 


They all took hold of the blanket. His wife's mother looked upset. "We saw her 


in the window as we drove up," she told the man and his wife. "She's still here, alright." 


